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PREFACE, 


By minds already ſtored with in- 
formation, whether it be acquired by 
the inſtruction of others or by dint of 
perſonal application, preceptive books 
will be frequently rejected. What 
has been diligently attained is too 
often aſſiduouſly hoarded ; and pride 
and envy co- operate with avarice to 
render the progreſs of knowledge 
difficult and expenſive. 


A 3 Time, 


. — — 
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Titz, however, has wrought a 
change in the opinions of men, and 
what a few may ſuperciliouſſy de- 
ſpiſe, the multitude now eagerly 
embrace. Happy, indeed, are theſe 
changes for the generality of human 
kind! Arrogance and ignorance are 
expelled the land; and, linked in 
one couple, are journeying to oblivion, 
and nearly out of fight ! 


Tux preſent age ſeems to be, of all 
others, more ' diſtinguiſhed ſor the 
ſtrong impulſe which has been given 
to the human mind, in whatever has 
a near relation to philoſophy. The 
zeal of ſcience is unbounded, and its 
votaries have accumulated” beyond 
the powers of common calculation. 
Knowledge and taſte, ſo happily com- 
bined, have ſpread their influence in 
almoſt 
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almoſt every direction; and have pre- 
pared the minds of the riſing genera- 
tion for the expanſion of Genius, and 


the reception of Truth, 


Facts judiciouſly arranged, and 
publiſhed from time to time as they 
accumulate, are productive of infinite 
advantage; for ſo few are in circum- 
ſtances to acquire knowledge, and 
thoſe few ſo quickly paſs away, that, 
without a fund of this ſort, all intereſt 
would, be loſt to mankind. Every 
branch, of ſcience is much facilitated 
and advanced by public communica- 
tion, which diſtinctly points out the 
preſent, and opens a free channel to 
future, diſcoveries. Many, are well 
qualified for extending the bounds of 
ſcience, whoſe ardor is checked by 
the failure of experiments, and who 

| "7 are 
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are continually mortiſied to find they 
have been long ſince anticipated by 
others. Records of this kind act, there- 
fore, as ſtimulants to general improve- 
ment : what is already known need 
not be retraced, and what 1s diſco- 


vered in future may be occaſionally 


added: thus, the needy and the dif- 
fident will be taught with economy 
and eaſe, and myſtery will be unfold- 
ed and converted into truth. 


HirnERTOo, the ſkilful practice of 
Painting in Oil has been chiefly in the 
poſſeſſion of a few ; ſo few, as to make 
the works of moderate artiſts appear 
to great advantage, if they claim only 
a ſuperiority in the department of co- 
louring. It is well known, that Na- 


ture is more admired by the common 


obſerver for the richneſs and variety 
1 of 
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PREFACE ix 
of her tints, than for the mere outline 
of her forms: when, therefore, truth 


of colouring is ſo eminently promi-' 


nent, how much ought its principles 
to be ſtudied, and its effects to be un- 
derſtood ! 


Wiru a deſign truly laudable, a 
«Treatiſe on the Practice of Painting 
jn Oil” was-publiſhed as far back as 
the year 1756, which went through 


two, if not more, editions in 4to, The 


author, Mr. Thomas Bardwell, was a 


man well qualified for this undertak- 
ing, as he had been employed very 
cloſely in copying the choiceſt works 
of Rubens and Vandyke. The Earl 
of Rochford, to whom he has dedi- 


cated his work, was one : of =_ PO 
pal een [0.991 


„ rer 


«& THE motive,“ ſays he, © of my 
<« publiſhing, is ſolely the benefit of the 
Art. Such as are born with a happy 

“genius, though deſtitute of a guide, 
may from theſe inſtructions acquire 
* a competent knowledge of Colour- 
„ing. Here the lovers of Painting, 
« who ſtudy for their pleaſure and 
« amuſement, may be conducted eaſi- 
ly, ſtep by ſtep, to the /ecrets of that 
« Art, which, of all the deſigning 
<, ones, affords the greateſt pleaſure to 
the mind. There is no difference 
in the method of working between 
Copying, and painting from Nuture. 
Had I known, at my firſt ſetting 
% out, as much as I have ſince learn- 
«ed, I ſhould have approached nearer 


perfection; but others, who have 


« the advantage of youth, may, I am 
« perſuaded, attain the end I propoſe.” 
8 Since 


L297 BD 
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Since the firſt appearance of the 


| aBove publication, Great Britain has 


received a conſiderable advancement 
in the inſtitution of a Royal Academy, 
which has embodied ſo much excel- 
lence as to have increaſed the general 


| * of nnen 
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dent, ſpeaking of the uſe of copying. 
thus expreſſes himſelf “: If it be 
« at all uſeful, it ſhould ſeem to be in 
learning to colour; yet even colour- 
« ing will never be perfectly attained 
« by ſervilely copying the model be- 
fore you, An - eye. critically nice 
(can only be formed by obſerving 
ell - coloured pictures with atten- 
tion: and by cloſe inſpection, and 
minute examination, you will diſ- 


* Diſcourſe 2d, delivered Debember 11, 1769. x 


nie | © cover, 
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cover, at laſt, the manner of han- 
« dling, the artifice of contraſt, glazing, 
and other expedients by which good 
4 colouriſts have raiſed the value of 
their tints, and by which Nature 
« has been ſo happily imitated.” But 
if “an eye critically nice” can happily 
imitate Nature, how much greater 
aſſiſtance is needed by the eye that is 
untutored and unaccuſtomed to ſpe- 
culate ! —Were the materials with 
which Nature's hues are practically 
imitated, ſo exact in their tints, and . 
ſo fixed in their nature, as to admit 
of inſtant perfection, without change, 
then indeed mere obſervation would 
be ſufficient: unhappily, however, the 
reverſe is the caſe, and ſcarcely one 
artiſt in ten is chemically acquainted 
with the bodies he is uſing “. 


* An Artiſt of eminence being cautioned againſt 
; | the 
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Practical information is rongiy need- 
ed; and if the great maſters, whoſe 
manner of colouring has been approv- 
ed, had communicated 1t in writing 
to poſterity, ſo frank and generous a 
conduct would have produced more 
good pictures than all the lectures that 


have been delivered. 


Wirz the fixed reſolution of ex- 
tending that information which time 
and experience have firmly ſanction- 
ed, this work is undertaken ; nor will 
it contain any thing but reality. What- 
ever ſuggeſtions are offered to conſi- 
deration, will be appended in the 


the profuſe admixture of Sugar of Lead in his colours, 
replied, “ that he never made uſe of it; he thought 
e Sacrum far preferable to it. Sacrum is a corrupt 
and abbreviated name for Saccharum Saturn, or Sugar 
of Lead. 

Tale; form 
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form of Notes, or will at leaſt be kept 


ſeparate and diſtin& from the main 
body of the work. 


In a Treatiſe of this nature, much 
will be found that is already known, 
and much that may participate of no- 
velty ; but as knowledge is by neceſ- 
ſity accumulative, good ſenſe will 
furniſh an apology for that which 
would otherwiſe diſguſt. For the pro- 
jector's part, he may ſafely ſay, that 
however inferior his abilities may be 
to the undertaking, no one will be 
found poſſeſſed of more genuine zeal 
and good will in its favour. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


MANY learned and ingenious men have 
employed the acumen of their talents in 
explaining the theory of light and colours, 
which form avery important part of the ſci 
ence of painting. To excel in colouring, the 
artiſt muſt be thoroughly well grounded 
in the principles of that branch of optics 
which treats of the nature of light. He will 
there find that 2vhzte, by which light may 
be otherwiſe termed, is not, philoſophically 
ſpeaking, a ſimple and primitive colour, 
but is compounded of ſeveral colours, of 
which the number and proportion are well 
B known. 
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known. By means of a glaſs priſm, the 
component rays of light may be ſeparated 
into ſeven diſtinct pargels exhibiting red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, violet ; 
and although theſe rays are immutable in 
themſelves, yet they are continually ſepa- 
rating from each other in their paſſage 


through the various objects they may 


meet. Thus, for inſtance, gra/5 reflects 
the green rays of light, while port wine 
reflects the red rays; and ſubſtances that 
participate of other colours, have this pe- 


culiar property accounted for on ſimilar - 


reaſoning, By this frequent ſeparation 
of different rays is nature ſo ann, 
diverſified ( a). 


Da 


(a) On this intereſting ſubject the reader may 
conſult George Adams's' Lectures, edit. 8yg, 1794. 
viz. Lectures 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20; in which he will 

find 


n Ta 
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Da Vinci (6) ſeems to have been 
aware of the truth of light being only an 
aſſemblage of colours, although the proof 
was left to be exemplified by the im- 
mortal Newton. So valuable a diſcovery 
muſt be allowed to be highly ſerviceable 
to the ſtudent in painting; for though 
| Titian, Corregio, &c. became great co- 
louriſts without this knowledge, yet to be 


find the whole Newtonian ſyſtem familiarly explained, 
= together with the opinions of Mr. Huſſey Delaval, 
which, though now ſtrongly combated, are highly 
ingenious.——To a mind yet further anxious for 
philoſophic inveſtigation, an original work of real 
excellence may be conſulted, which, though it oppo- 


ſes the opinions of Newton and Delaval, is deſerving 


of the moſt ſerious inveſtigation, viz. © Experimental 
ie Reſearches concerning the Philoſophy. of Perma- 


* nent Colours—by Edward Bancroft, M. D. edit. 


«& 8yo, 1794.” 


% Trattato della Pittura, c. 14. 
B 2 acquainted 


= 
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acquainted with the philoſophy of co- 
lours, is to be directed immediately to 
the view of thoſe tints which might other- 
wiſe be found out by caſualty. To him 


who ſhall know. - that two colours re- 
flecting on each other form a third the 
painting a ſunſet will be eaſy; for though 
the light be tinged with yellow or red, 
yet, if the ſky be blue, a greeniſh tint 
will be formed, more or leſs in propor- 
tion to the depth of the yellow . This 


diſcrimination is in reality foreknown by 
the 


{c) This greeniſh tint, which may be termed in- 
cipient twilight, is diſtinguiſhable in a high degree, 
if the ſtudent will keep patiently viewing the gra- 
dual declenſion of the ſun, When the glow of the 
evening begins to ſlacken, a peculiar chill will per- 
vade his whole frame, which is not entirely to be 
attributed to the abſence of warmth, but in part 

to the cold ſenſation produced on the optic nerve 


by 
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the ſcientific ſtudent, which might have 
been totally. miſſed by any other, except 
&« the eye critically nice.” But how few 
poſſeſs a correct eye to nature may be 
known by inſpecting the works of dif- 
ferent maſters, in which every ſtyle will 
vary; while nature, which they are endea- 
vouring to imitate, is uniform in her ſyſ- 
tem (a/. It may be ſaid on this ſubject, 

without 


by a green colour. To render this nicety a little 


more palpable, for in fact it is a matter of feeling, 
let the reader view a glowing fire through the me- 
dium of green glaſe, and his eyes will inſtantly feel 
cool. Perhaps this may be further exemplified by 
contraſt: let the reader view a well-painted fire, aud 
he will be led to feel himſelf warm. dome 
of Claude's pictures have this ſlightly greeniſh hue of 
twilight floating lightly in the air, under the appear- 


ance of a thin vaporous miſt : ſo have many of the 
works of Vernet. | 


cd) In the Philoſophical Tranſactions for the 
| B3 year 
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without a bluſh of falſehood, — ſo few fuc- 


ceed in imitating the local hues of nature, 
that, 


year 1777, is an account of a man who had ſo ex- 
traordinary a defect in his viſion as to be incapaci- 
tated from diſtinguiſhing colours. The hiſtory of 
this ſingular perſon, who lived at Maryport in Cum- 
berland, was communicated by Mr. Huddart to Dr. 
Prieſtley.—As the full account would be too long 
for inferting here, we muſt refer the reader to the ac- 
count itſelf; the following however is the outline: 
His name was Harris, by trade a ſhoemaker, He 
could diſcern the form and magnitude of bodies, but 
could not diſtinctly ſee their colours: he could ſee 
cherries on a tree, but could not ſay whether they 
were white or black. In general, all light colours 
he termed white, and all dark colours black. He 


| was fo anxious to know the nature of light and co- 


Jours, that he attended a courſe of lectures in natu- 
ral philoſophy.——Two of his brothers were in like 
circumſtances ; but two other brothers and ſiſters, 
as well as his parents, had nothing of this defect. 


He did not imagine that colours were mere differ- 


ences 
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that, out of a whole academy, Reynolds 
ſcarcely had a rival (e). 


Bur, beſides the ſuperiority acquired by 
the ſtudy of optics in what has been juſt 
enumerated, the ſame principles will fully 
explain many other things practiſed by 
painters; for, were their works not judged 
of on the baſis of philoſophy, a conſiderable 
ſhare of their merit muſt be attributed to 


ences of light and ſhade, but believed, from the re- 
marks of others, that they were various and diſtin, 


(e) Of late years the art of colouring has been 
aſſiduouſly cultivated in the Britiſh ſchool, owing 
in a great meaſure to the emulation excited by that 
great maſter, Sir Joſhua Reynolds. Could the ex- 
periments in which he failed, and thoſe in which 
he ſucceeded, be collected and divulged, a conſider- 
able advantage muſt of conſequence enſue z for goed 
is a reſult compounded of the avoidance of error and 
the practice of right. 

B4 chance 
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chance rather than learning. He who has 
viewed the effects of nature with an eye 
directed by ſound education will be able 


to eſtabliſh general rules, where another 
will gain only FO caſes, 


Wirn regard to the application of 
theſe ſcientific rules to painting, the works 
of the beſt colouriſts are to be carefully 
examined: theſe are the records which a 
young painter ought ever to be ſtudying, 
that he may be enabled to expreſs the 
beauty of objects with the utmoſt truth 
and exaQtneſs, —* With reſpect to co- 
* louring,” ſays Sir Joſhua /, © though 
<« it may appear at firſt a part of painting 
* merely mechanical, yet it ſtill has its 

« rules, and thoſe grounded upon that 
© preſiding r which regulates both 

01 Diſcourſe, read December 10, 1771. 
« the 
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" the great and little in the ſtudy of 
« a painter. By this, the firſt effect of 
* the picture is produced; and as this 
6 ig performed; the ſpectator as he walks 
« the gallery will ſtop, or paſs along. 

Aware, however, of the misfortune to 
which a young artiſt may be expoſed 
by placing too great confidence in very 
old pictures, he judiciouſly remarks— 
« ] muſt inform you, however (g), that 

« old pictures deſcrvedly celebrated for 
their colouring, are often ſo changed 
9 by dirt and varniſh, that we ought 
« not to wonder if they do not appear 
equal to their reputation in the eyes 
* of unexperienced painters, or young 
* ſtudents. An artiſt whoſe judgment 
“ig matured by long obſervation, con- 


& ſiders rather what the picture once was, 


g Diſcourſe, read December 11, 1769. 
than 
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than what it is at preſent, He has ac- 
% quired a power by habit of ſeeing the 
& brilliancy of tints through the cloud by 
«© which it is obſcured, An exact imi- 
« tation, therefore, of thoſe pictures is 
6 likely to fill the ſtudent's mind with 
« falſe opinions; and to ſend him back 
« a colourift of his cxon formation, with 
& ideas equally remote from nature and 
* from art, from the genuine practice of 
the maſters, and the real appearances 
6 of things. 


* FOLLOWING theſe rules, and uſing 

& theſe precautions, when you have clearly 
« and diſtinctly learned in what good co- 
« Jouring conſiſts, you cannot do better 
than have recourſe to nature herſelf, 
who is always at hand, and in compa- 
« riſon of whoſe true ſplendor the beſt- 
| | coloured 
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“ coloured pictures are faint and feeble, 
“However, as the practice of copying is 
* not entirely to be excluded, ſince the 
* mechanical practice of painting is learned 
in ſome meaſure by it, let thoſe choice 
parts only be ſelected which have re- 
* commended the work to notice, If 
© its excellence conſiſt in its general ef- 
u fect, it would be proper to make light 
* ſketches of the machinery and gene- 
te ral management of the picture. Theſe 
“ {ſketches ſhould be kept by you for the 
regulation of your ftyle,” 


Muc is it to be lamented that the Aca» 
demy of Painting does not poſſeſs models 
of colouring as well as models of delign, 
that the ſtudent may learn in what the ex- 
cellence of the beſt colouriſts conſiſts, ere 
he attempt to quit the ſchool to imitate 

nature 
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nature in the fields, — But if it be ob- 
jected, that the coſt of a collection ſuf- 
ficiently valuable and various for this 
purpoſe would be too great, let a living 
model at leaſt be procured, where the car- 
nations rich and healthy may be faith- 
Fully imitated as to the variety of the lo- 
cal hues. Were this model uſefully em- 
ployed, it would be placed in various 
lights; now in the beams of the ſun, now 
in a more ſober light, and now in the 
light of a lamp or candle; at one time in 
the ſhade, at another in a reflected light. 
By ſuch practical artifices the complexion 
of the body under different circumſtances 
may be thoroughly learned and maſtered; 
and the tints and half. tints produced in 
the colour of the ſkin by bones, blood- 
- veſſels, or fat, may be duly attended to 


and diſcriminated, A ſtudent thus in- 
ſtructed 
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ſtructed would not be too forward in 
giving that roſy appearance to · the fleſh 
which we ſo often find in practice; but 
would modeſtly adhere to the dictates 
of nature, as the fountain head of that 
perfection to which he is conſtantly 
aſpiring. 


By theſe means the approaches to a 
true knowledge of colouring are evidently 
attainable. From the 7heory of light, &c. 
which the ſcience of optics will completely 
furniſh, the next ſtep naturally tends tq 
the appropriation of _ thoſe principles as 
practiſed by the beſt colouriſts; after 
which, the practical application of the ma- 
terials by which colouring is produced, 


will conſequently occupy the attention, 


Ir has been a generally received opi- 
nion, that the ancient painters had no 


more 


— — — — — — 
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more than four colours, out of which all 
their other tints were formed. This po- 


fition has been very ably combated by 
the ingenious Mr. Thomas Cooper, who 
has written an eſſay on this expreſs ſub- 


ject in the papers of the Mancheſter Soci- 


ety (5). He conceives this notion to 
have ariſen from too haſty a peruſal, or a 
miſapprehenſion, of thoſe paſſages of an- 


cient authors which are quoted in ſup- 


port of it. Cicero, Pliny, &c. wrote of 


perſons who were ancients in their days, 
not concerning the cuſtoms of their con- 
temporaries, which latter are the per- 
ſons termed ancients by us. Wherever 
mention is made of the cuſtoms of their 
own times, many proofs are given cf the 


application of more colours than for- 


5 Memoirs of the Literary Society of Mancheſ- 
ter, vol. ni. p. 510, edit. 8 vo, 1790. 
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merly. Cicero in particular ſays, . How 
much more brilliance is there in the 
e beauty and variety of the colours in the 
« paintings of the moderns, than thoſe of 
e the ancients (i)!“ 


PERHAPS, the more ſuperior painters 
might employ, in the very early periods of 
the art, fewer colours than at preſent, be- 
cauſe purples and blues were not diſcovered 
till later, at leaſt in any degree, of per- 
fection (4). After this, a variety of new 
colours were gradually diſcovered ; and, 

being 


(i) Quanto colorum pulchritudine et varie- 
« tate floridiora ſunt in picturis novis pleraque 
« quam in veteribus!” Cic. de Oratore, 3. 


(+) Purple was prepared from a ſubſtance pro- 
duced by inſects on certain plants, both of which 
are deſcribed by Cteſias; and after him by Zlian in 
his work De Nat. Animal. 1. iv. c. 46.— This ſub- 
ſtance is certainly the cochineal, from which our 
lake is now uſually prepared. 


Pliny 


ä — ̃ — ——— 
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being introduced into practice, increaſed 


the ſtock to a conſiderable degree (J). 


Or the pigments and ſubſtances uſed 


by the ancients, Mr. Cooper has given a 
ſuccinct account, which he collected from 


the works of Dioſcorides, Vitruvius, Pliny, 


Oribaſius, Iſidore and Solinus (2). 


Pliny mentions a blue which in its name and ori- 
gin appears to be ſimilar to our indigo.“ Ab hoc 
& maxima autoritas Indico: Ex India venit, arundi- 
ic num ſpumæ, adhereſcente limo: cum teritur, ni- 
« grum, at in diluendo mixturam purpuræ ceruleique 
cc mirabilem reddit.” Plinii I. xxxv. c. 6.—And in 
the following chapter, * India conferente fluminum 
| c ſuorum /imum-:”—this imum is preciſely the mud 
| or fecula which ſubſides in the preparation of indigo 
4 from the plant anil ; and might, in India, be ſpon- 
| taneouſly formed by the maceration of vegetable 


| 

| ſubſtances growing on the banks of rivers. 
| 

| 

| 

| 


(1) For a liſt of the colours uſed in Pliny's time, 


[| fee Plinii lib. xxxv. c. 12, et ſeq. 
Il (m) See Mancheſter Memoirs, p. 530, vol. iii. 8v0y 


1790. 
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© Or white colouring ſubſtances, the 
ancients had white lead variouſly pre- 
pared ; a white from calcined egg-ſhells, 
and preparations from cretaceous and ar- 
gillaceaus earths, —The moderns, in ad- 
dition, have magi/ſlery HF biſmuth, little 
uſed ; and ought to have the calces of tin 


and Zinc. 


* Or blacks, the ancients had prepa- 
rations ſimilar to /amp, ivory, blue and 
Frankfort black ; allo to Indian ink, and 
common writing ink ; and they uſed what 
we do not, viz. the precipitate of the black 
ayers vats. Black chalk and black lead 


were, as I think, unknown to them. 


Tu ancients poſſeſſed a ſpecies of 
vermilion, or fine cinnabar ; a coarſer cin- 
nabar ; red lead; various reddles, burned 


and unburned, apparently ſimilar to our 
C ed 
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red ochre ; Venetian red; Spaniſh brown ; 
burned terra di Sienna, and ſcarlet ochre : 

: they had alſo a ſubſtance alike in colour 
and in name to our dragon's blood, Their 
minium was not red lead, but native ver- 
milion, or very fine cinnabar. Their red 
lead went under the names of minium ſe- 
cundarium, and ceruſſa uſta. They had not 
carmine or roſe- pink, nor the lakes from 
kermes, cochineal, or brazil; although 
they certainly had the cochineal inſect, 
and the kermes berry. 


% THE yellow pigments of the ancients 
were generically the ſame with our orp:- 
ments, king's yellow, Naples yellow, maſ- 
ficot, and the yellow ochres of various de- 
nominations, as well as earths tinged yel- 
low. They did not poſſeſs turbith mineral, 
mineral yellow, or gamboge ; nor do 
they appear to have known of gall-ſtone 
as a pigment. | 


« Op 
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« Op the blue paints, they had prepa- 


rations from the lapis cyanus and lapis ar- 
menus; perhaps alſo from the /apis /azult, 
which they poſſeſſed, and which I am in- 
clined to think a different ſtone from the 
former. Indigo they had; and bice or ſmalt, 
for they made blue glaſs, but whether 
from ſome ore of cobalt or of wolfram 
mult be nncertain—perhaps the former. 
They had not Pruſſian-blue, verditer, or 
litmus, which we have. We do not uſe 
the blue precipitate of the dyers vats, nor 
mountain blue, which they certainly em- 


ployed. 


* Or green colours, they had verdigriſe, 
terra verte, and malachite or mountain 
green : the latter is not in uſe among us. 
Sap-green and Scheele's green appear to 
have been unknown to them. Like us, 


they produced as many tints as they 
4 C 2 pleaſed 


— — 
— — — — 
— 
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pleaſed from blue and yellow vege- 
tables, 


* We have no original purples in uſe : 
that from gold by means of tin, though 
very good when well prepared, is too dear, 
and is unneceſſary, Their purple was a 


tinged earth, 


„THEIR orange, or ſandarach (red 
orpiment), we alſo poſſeſs. Hence there 
does not appear to have been any great 
want of pigments, or any very material 
difference between the colours they uſed 
and ſuch as we generally employ.— Per- 
haps the full effect of colouring may be 
obtained without the uſe of the exceeding 
brilliant pigments, by depending more on 
the proportion and oppoſition of tints.” 


COLOURING was carried to a great de- 
| = 
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gree of excellence formerly, as may be 
clearly aſcertained by the writings of va- 
rious authors, who ſtate that the Roman 
artiſts particularly truſted to it ; but it 1s 
highly probable that the moderns have 
exceeded them in this particular branch cf 
painting. The number of the modern 
colours, and their preparations have en- 
abled them to excel their predeceſſors in 
the variety of their tints, independent of 
the chiaroſcuro, which would alone go a 
great way towards the ſame excellence, 
All this, and a great deal more that might 
be urged to the ſame effect, will only go 
to prove the lamentable ſtate of ſo de- 
firable an art, which has been tranſmitted 
to poſterity with ſcarcely one practical 
rule whereby ſuch performances were ef- 
fected. Nay,to come nearer our own times, 
the real method of working, and the pe- 
culiar admixture of the colours, uſed by 

C 3 Rembrandt, 
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Rembrandt, Rubens and Vandyke, are 


very partially known to us, and are now 


rather diſtantly imitated than practically 
identified, 


REMBRANDT, who was a maſter of 
colouring in the higheſt degree, died in 
1668. Zouſt, who ranked next to him, 
died in England about eight years after. 
Lely died in 1680. Reily, a diſciple of 
Zouſt, ſurvived them both, and was the 
beſt colouriſt of his day. Then came 
Richardſon, who died in 1745, and, 
though taught by Reily, was much in- 
ferior to him in merit. Thus we ſee in 
how ſhort a time the art of colouring de- 
clined, which was in high perfection in 
the time of Rembrandt. 

WHENEVER adiſcovery is made whim. 
by the world is likely to reap advantage, 

it 
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it becomes the duty of every one to pro- 
mulge and extend it. For want of an 
open and philoſophic diſpoſition in mat- 
ters of this ſort, men of great abilities 
have dwindled into tradeſmen, and have 
carried to their graves a ſtore of infor- 
mation which, during life, was a lucra- 


tive monopoly. 


By ſimilar means, we are deprived of 
the knowledge of many valuable arts 
practiſed by the ancients, who from mo- 
tives of jealouſy or avarice excluded others 
from a participation of their ſkill. The 
Juſtinian code, for inſtance, contains a 
ſtrict prohibition of the uſe of the Tyrian 
purple dye, except within the walls of 
the palace ; and although experience con- 
vinced the Faſtern Emperors of the folly 
and impolicy of ſuch interdicts, not all 

C4 their 
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their future plans could preſerve this va- 
luable art 1). 


Woar little information can be had 
concerning Rembrandt's method may be 
learned from M. de Piles, but it is not of 
the Practical ſort: * Titian and Rem- 
e brandt prepared their firſt lay, or 
« grounds, nearly alike, and with colours 


* that kindly united, and were as near to 
& the life as poſſible ; on which they laid 
e their virgin tints with light ſtrokes of the 


(n) To prevent the total loſs, if poſſible, of this 
highly valuable dye, the Emperors obliged the de- 
ſcendants of the Tyrian dyers, as well as other artiſts, 
to practiſe the trades of their anceſtors. But in 
time, as the families of theſe artiſts became extinct, 
the art became extinct alſo ; which ſhews the ne- 
ceſſity of ſome act of the legiſlature to purchaſe all 
receipts of any real value, and record them. Vide | 
Codex, I. xi. tit. vii. Until the promulgation of this 
law, it was an act of high treaſon for any private 


perſon to make uſe of this dye. Ibid. tit. viii. 
6: pencil; 
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* pencil; and thus they imitated the force 
t and 'freſhneſs of nature. They were 
« convinced that there were certain co- 
© lours which deftroyed each other, if 
« they were mixed to exceſs; and that 
they ſhould be as little ſhaken as poſ- 
“ ſible by the motion of the pencil.” If 
M. de Piles knew the above, he might 
have alſo ſtated the names of the colours, 
and the medium in which they were ground, 


&c. &c. 


From a cloſe inſpection of the beſt 
painted pictures of theſe great colouriſts, 
it appears that the drugs and the colour- 
ing materials were in general far better 
prepared and more ſcrupulouſly ſelected 
than at preſent. Many of the venders 
of colours are not preparers of them; and, 


being ignorant of their compoſition, re- 


ceive into their ſhops whatever has the 
ſemblance 
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ſemblance of excellence. Numbers of the 
materials are either not genuine, or are 
vilely ſophiſticated ; and when ground, 
and tied up in bladders, are mixed with 
raw and impure oils, It would be well 
if the Royal Academy of Painting would 
elect cenſors to enforce propriety in this 
reſpect, after the cuſtom of the College of 


| Phyſicians ; or at leaſt a5þoznt a few honeſt 

| and well-informed colourmen ; or, what is 
perhaps better, have a laboratory of their 

| own, and apply the profits to the ſup- 
port of decayed merit, and the patronage 
of riſi::g genius, 


AFTER. all, to recapitulate the more 
valuable conſiderations of the truly ani- 
mated ſtudent, let him never reſt ſatisfied 
with an ect, without endeavouring to 
diſcover the cauſe, He will, if grounded 
in philoſophy, be able to account for moſt 


* 
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of the appearances of nature; and the 
particular caſes, which are ſo many ex- 
ceptions, his mind will readily retain, as 
being peculiarly ſtriking in themſelves, 
and aloof from general explanation. On 
e the whole,” —to recur to Reynolds (o), 
there is but one preſiding principle 
„ which regulates and gives ſtability to 
every art. The works, whether of 
e poets, painters, moraliſts, or hiſtorians, 
“ which are built upon general nature, 
© live for ever; while thoſe which de- 
e pend for their exiſtence on particular 
te cuſtoms and habits, a partial view of 
« nature, or the fluctuation of faſhion, 
„can only be coeval with that which 
e firſt raiſed them from obſcurity, Pre- 
« ſent time and future may be conſidered 
* as rivals, and he who ſolicits the one 
* muſt expect to be diſcountenanced by 
the other.“ 


(o) Diſcourſe, read Dec. 10, 1771,—the con- 
cluding part. 


MATE RIA PIC TO RIA O). 
8 T S 


OF 
PIGMENTS, DRUGS, VARNISHES, 
AND 


e©THER MATERIALS WHICH ARE USED IN THE ART OF 
OIL PAINTING. 


AS 
ASPHALTUM. This is a ſolid bitu- 
minous ſubſtance, of a deep ſhining black 
or brown colour within, with ſcarcely 
any ſmell till it be heated, when it emits 
a ſtrong pitchy one. It is plentiful in ſe- 


() It has been thought more convenient to ar- 
range the ſeveral words in alphabetical order; by 
which means any article may be inſtantly found out, 


as by a Dictionary. 
veral 
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veral parts of Egypt, and on che ſurface 
of the Dead Sea. From France, Germany, 
and Switzerland, a ſimilar bitumen is pro- 
cured, differing only in its ſmell, which is 
more pitchy. Sometimes pitch itſelf, and 
the reſiduum after the diſtillation of am- 
ber, are both ſubſtituted for it, but are 
diſtinguiſhable from the natural bitumen. 


BLAck. See the ſeveral articles Blue 
Black; Frankfort Black; Ivory Black; 
Lamp Black. 


' BLADDER OF COLOUR, Aﬀter pig- 
ments have been carefully ground in oil, 
and prepared for the uſe of the pencil, it 
is cuſtomary to ſecure them from duſt 
and other adventitious alteration, by tying 
them up in pieces of bladder. By ſimply 
puncturing the bladder, ſo much colour 
| as is wanted may be ſqueezed from the 
| orifice, 
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orifice, and the remainder be preſerved 


for a future occaſion, 


BLUE. See Indigo; Pruſſian Blue; 
Smalt ; Ultramarine; Ultramarine Aſhes ; 
Verditer. 


BLUE-BLACK. Of this colour the pre- 
paration is various; but the better ſort 
is ſaid to be made of the young ſtalks and 
tendrils of the vine charred. See Frank- 
fort Black. 


BROWN. See Aſphaltum; Brown Ochre; 
Brown Pink; Cologne Earth; Burnt Terra 
di Sienna; Umbre. 


Bxown Ocureg. See Ochre. 


BROWN PINK is the tinging part of a. 
vegetable, precipitated on the earth of 


alum, and on calcareous ſubſtances, ſuch 
5 | as 
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as cuttle-fiſh bone, chalk, &c. There are 
many methods of preparing it, among 
which are the following : Take of French 
berries, one pound; of fuſtic wood, in 
chips, half a pound ; and of pearl-aſhes, 
one pound. Boil them in a tin boiler, with 
a gallon and a half of water, for an hour; 
and then ſtrain off the tincture through 
flannel, while the fluid is boiling hot. 
Having prepared in the mean time a ſo- 
lution of a pound and a half of alum 
(which takes fourtcen times its weight of 
water to diſſolve), put it gradually to the 
tincture, as long as an ebullition ſhall ap- 
pear; walh the ſediment, as in the pre- 
paration of lake; and when it is brought, 
by filtering through paper and a linen 
cloth, to a proper conliſtence, dry it on 
boards, in ſquare pieces. Or, it may be 
made without the uſe of ſalts, by boiling 
two pounds of the berries in a gallon of 

water, 
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water, for two hours, and ſtraining off 
the tincture through flannel. In the 
mean time prepare a pound and a half of 

cuttle-fiſh bone, by levigating the ſoft 
inner part with water on marble; add 
this to the tincture, and evaporate in bal- 
neo Mariz (a wwater-bath) till the matter 
become of a ſtiff conſiſtence: when the 
maſs is well ground, let it be cut in cakes, 
and dried on a board. 


BRUNSwWwICE GREEN. This is a very 
valuable and newly diſcovered colour, 
and is prepared by two brothers, of the 
name of Gravenhorſt, at Brunſwick. 
Hitherto it has been kept a ſecret; but it 
is conjectured to be a precipitate of cop- 
per which has been diſſolved in tartar 
and water by coction, and which, by eva- 
poration of the lixivium, is depoſited in 
the form of a cupreous tartar. A ſimilar 
colour is ſold by Meſſrs. Brandram and Co. 
D 0 
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in Siſe Lane „London, which poſſeſſes many, | 
| ifnot all, the rare qualities - that OT 

; Z at Brunſwick. 


CRRU SS. See White Lead. 


Cinnana R. An ore of quickſilver, 
found i in all quickſilver mines. The beſt 
is of a high red colour, brilliant, and free 
from gritty matters. It is a combination 
of quickſilver and ſulphur, and when arti- 
ficially prepared is termed Vermilion, — 


which fee. 


-. COLCOTHAR OF Fred. A purple 
brown calx of iron, which remains after 
the diſtillation of the acid from martial 
vitriol:—it is alſo called Crocus Martis. 
Coton EARTH is of a deep brown 
colour. It is dug up in many parts of 
Getmany and France; but Dr. HM in 
1 6 his 
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his Hiſtory of Foſſils, obſerves, that it is alſo 
found near Birmingham in Warwickſhire, 
and on Mendip Hills in Somerſetſhire. 


CoLouR, In painting, the medium 
whereby the hues of nature are imitated. 
For theſe, ſee the words—Red, Orange, 


Yellow, Green, Blue, Purple, Brown, 


Common INDIAN RED. See Indian 
Red. 


CoMMon ORPIMENT. See Orpiment. 


Corr. A reſin from New Spain, of 
which varniſh is made. 


-DisTILLED VERDIGRISE. See Verdi 
griſe. | 


 DxyinG OIL. Various are the me- 
Da thods 
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thods of preparing drying-olls ; but as 
paleneſs and lunpidnels are as highly ne- 
ceſſary as a drying quality, the operation 
is a nice one. The following receipt is 


excellent: To a quart of very. cLD 
nut or linſeed oil add one pound of the 
cleaneſt, unadulterated litharge of ſilver. 
Let the GLAss veſſel in which they are 
put be perfectly cylindrical, that the 
greaſy parts of the oil, which will unite 
with the litharge, may ſubſide without 
impediment. Shake the maſs many-times 
in a day for a week, or longer ; and care- 
fully, without mixing the greaſy ſedi- 
ment, pour off the drying: oil for uſe. 
N. B. When drying: oils are made with 
heat, they are only applicable to "coarſe 
-outlide painting, and the darker Pig- | 
ments. 


II D100 | n 77 N | 
Dre INE. This colour, like brown 
55114 * U Pia, 
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pink, 1s prepared of French berries, with 
this difference, that turmeric inſtead 'of 
fuſtic is admixed, and that chalk is uſed 
in lieu of cuttle-fiſh bone. It is alſo pre- 
pared, after the ſame manner, with ſtarch 
and white lead. Its goodneſs conſiſts 
in its being of a fine golden yellow, and 
very bright. Sir, 1801 


EARTH, WHITE. Many ingenious | 
men have employed their talents in diſ- 
covering a more wholeſome, and equally 
cheap, pigment as white lead ; and, per- 
haps, the finer and whiter ſorts of EARTH 
might be uſefully ſubſtituted, The Terra 
Goltbergenſis is of a white colour, which 
is dug up in ſeveral parts of Germany, 
more particularly at Goltberg, whence 
its name, and Strigaw, and at Lignitz 


in Sileſia, At this time it is procured in 
the neighbourhood of Haſſelt, in the 
D 3 biſhoprick 
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biſhoprick of Liege, in the circle of 
Weſtphalia, where it is uſually ſealed 
with the impreſſion of an Eagle and the 
words * Terra Goltbergenſis.” — Of to- 
bacco-pipe clays there are alſo ſeveral ſorts 
that appear convertible into pigments, 
eſpecially one of this claſs which is found 
near Lymington in Hampſhire, which is 
not at preſent turned to much uſe. But 
the earth termed Melinum in natural hiſ- 
tory has been ever famous in the annals 
of painting, being the principal white of 
the painters of antiquity, It is ſtill found 
in the ſame place from whence the paint- 
ers of old had. it, viz. the ifland of Milo, 
called Melos by the Greeks, whence its 
name, and is common in all the adjacent 
Iſlands. It is not quite ſo bright a white 
as white lead; but, as it never turns yel- 
low as white lead does, it is far preferable 


'to that article in the courſe of time. Be- 
5 ſides, 
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ſides, as moſt of the diſcolouring ſub- 
ſtances of white earths may be attributed 
to iron, if if it were treated with marine 
acid, the brightneſs might be improved. 
See Hill's Hiſt. of Foſſils, p. 45. 


ENGLISH PINK. This 18 ſometimes 
termed light pink, from its being of a 
lighter colour than Dutch pink, to which 
it is ſimilar in preparation, except that a 
greater quantity of chalk enters the com- 
poſition, to render it conſiderably lighter, 


FLAkR WRITE. See White Lead. 


FRANKFORT BLACK. This is made 
of the lees of wine burnt, then waſhed in 
water, and ground in mills for that pur- 
pole, together with ivory or peach-ſtones 
burnt, It makes the principal ingredient 


in the rolling-preſ ink ; 11 is generally 
D4 brought 
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brought from Frankfort, Mentz, or Straſ- 


bourg, in lumps. The French alſo pre- 
pare it, and theirs is far preferable. 


GLAZ ING. A term uſed by artiſts to 
expreſs the application of a thin ſuperficial 
coat of tranſparent colours. It is gene- 
rally practiſed in the ſhades; and the 
colour is mixed with meggellup. 


GREEN. See Brunſwick Green; Pruf- 
ſlan Green; Scheele's Green; Terra Verte; 
Verdigriſe, common and diſtilled, 


GrEeN, BRUNSWICK. See Brunſwick 
Green. | bann 


GREEN, PRUSSIAN.'Sze Pruſſian Green. 
"GREEN, SCHEBLE's, Sec © Scheele's 


Green. Abtei 
lan Hax 
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HAIR PENCIL, See Pencil. 

INDIAN RED. There are two ſorts, 
viz, the common and the real. Common 
Indian red 1s no other than the ochre or 
colcothar left after the diſtillation of the 
acid from martial vitriol, well waſhed 
from the ſalts, and ground. Real Indian 
red is a natural ochrous earth brought 

from the iſland of Ormus, in the Perſian 
Gulph, and called by ſome writers Terra 
Perſica. In general it may be obſerved, 
that the calces of iron may be made to 
appear either purple or red, according to 
the manner in which the calcination is 
performed. Various paints are kept in 
the ſhops under different names, which 
differ only from each other in ſome tri- 
vial circumſtances, — ſuch as: Scarlet 
Ochre; Spaniſh Brown; Indian Red ; 
Venetian Red, 


INDIGO 
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InDi60 is a blue fecula obtained by 
maceration from the plant Ax II. The 
very beſt ſort comes from Spaniſh Ame- 
rica; but within theſe few years a vaſt 
quantity has been brought from Bengal, 
which equals, in many ſamples, the fineſt 
that has been produced on the globe. It 
is not ſo well calculated for oil as for 
water: it is, therefore, applied in great 
quantities to the purpoſes of dyeing. 


Ivory Brack. If this colour were 
really prepared from the .ra/pings of ivory, 
which in truth it ought to be, it is a very 
beautiful jet black; but unhappily it. is 
prepared only from bones, which by no 
means equal it in ſplendour, although they 
may be conſiderably cheaper. It is a very 
bad dryer, and requires a conſiderable ad- 
mixture of /ugar of lead. | 


KiNG's 
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Kino's YELLOow, This is an orpi- 
ment, or preparation of arſenic and ſul- 
pher, of an extreme bright colour. It 
will ſtand well, if kept unmixed and hy 
itſelf; but, if it be mixed with lead and 
ſome other colours, it flies off or changes. 
It may be obtained from common orpi- 
ment by ſublimation. 


Lax, ſo called from gum-lacca, from 
Which it was at firſt prepared, is a very 
beautiful tinge of red, purple, or yellow 
colouring ſubſtances precipitated on the 
earth of alum. The red and purple lakes 
are prepared from cochineal, madder, and 
kermes berries; the yellow ſort, from the 
curcuma or turmeric-root. So nice are the 
miniature-paititers in water- colours in the 
procuration of lake, that great prices are 
given for it. The great complaints made 

againſt the red lake are, that it is 400 Pure 
| ple 
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ple, and too apt to fade and vaniſh. Could 
an unadulterated ſcarlet lake, that would 
ſtand the teſt of time, be philoſophically 
Prepared, ſuch a colour would accumulate 
fame and fortune on the ingenious artiſt 
who invented it. 


LAur-BLAck. This colour is the ſoot 
of oils, reſins, and other inflammable ſub- 
ſtances collected from lamps. At preſent, 
ſo great is the conſumption, a proceſs of a 
much greater extent is effected. For in- 
ſtance, in Norway and Sweden it is fre- 
quently obtained from the dregs and 
ſtrainings of reſin, together with chips 
of che wood and bark of the pine, burnt 
in ovens of a peculiar conſtruction. Simi- 
lar modes are now probably practiſed in 
England, where vaſt quantities are made 
for the painting of the bends and maſts of 
ſhips; fince it has been diſcovered, that 
lamp 
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lamp-black mixed with tar or oil is a 
perfect non- conductor, and has proved a 
preſervative from lightning, by repelling 
the electric matter from thoſe parts which 
are coated with it. 


LEA D, RED. See Red Lead. 
LEA D, SUGAR or. See Sugar of Lead. 


LEA D, PRECIPITATE or. See White 
Precipitate of Lead. 


. LEAD, WHITE, See White Lead. 


_ Licur Pixx. See Engliſh Pink. 
 MasTic, or MasTicn. A tranſparent 
reſin from the lentiſe tree. 


F 


tr em ters „ae | | 
Masricor, or Massicor, is white 
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lead 
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lead calcined dll it aſſume a 1 co- 
lour. 3 e ftigt v 1 36 | 
_ MtcceLLvy. A term uſed by artiſts 
to expreſs a compoſition or mixture of 


turpentine, maſtic varniſh, and linſeed oil, 
with which they apply their gfazmgs. 
Others prepare it of one part of genuine 
maſtic varniſh, and two parts of pale dry- 
ing oil. When the two ingredients are 
quickly ſhaken together they will form a 
| clearjelly, which will be found extremely 
ſerviceable in many parts of painting. 


MiINIUMu. See Red Lead. 
| „0 „vos 


NaTive CINNABAR. See Cinnabar. 


NAPLES Fand ow. This colour Was 
for a long time ſuppoſed to be a prepara- 
tion of arſenic, but it is now well known 
. to 
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to contain lead. Dr. Hill in his Hiſt, of 
Foſſils, p. 56, is highly miſtaken as to the 
nature of this material. He lays that it is 
a bolar earth, impregnated with a ferrugi- 
nous calx, very beautiful, of a bright and 
elegant yellow, between a gold and ſaffron 
colour, and of a very looſe, porous, ſpongy 
and ſhattery texture. It is found, as he 
ſays, in ſome parts of Italy, ſometimes on 
the ſurface of the earth, at other times very 
deep.—The truth is now, however, diſco- 
vered by M. Fougeroux, who has demon- 
ſtrated that it is made by art. 'The perſon 
who prepares it at Naples, ſcrupulouſly con- 
ceals every circumſtance that might lead to 
a diſcovery of its nature and preparation. 
It contains, by chemical analyſis, an abſor- 
bent earth, a vegetable acid united with 
lead; an aluminous and ammoniacal ſalt, 
and a calx of antimony. Accordingly, on 
mixing together intimately twelve ounces 

of 
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of white lead, one of alum, one of ſal 
ammoniac, and three of diaphoretic anti- 
mony, in an unglazed earthen pan, co- 
vered over, and expoſing it to a moderate 
heat for the ſpace of eight hours, he ob- 
tained a ſubſtance of the ſame colour and 
the ſame properties with Naples yellow, or 
Giallolino, as it is there called. See Hiſt, 
Acad. Sciences, 1766. 


NoTTINGHAM WHITE, See White 
Lead. 


Ocurs. The name of a large genus 
of earths, uſed principally by the painters. : 
The moſt common kinds are the red and 
yellow, though there are brown, blue and 
green. Of the yellow, Dr. Hill deſcribes 
eleven ſpecies; of the red, the ſame num- 
ber; of the brown, two; of the blue and 
green, one ſpecies each. Ochre is a fer- 
ruginous 
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ruginons earth, or ore of iron: the ſpeci- 
mens of ſuch as are dark may be bright- 
ened by calcination. They appear to be 
produced by the decompoſition of martial 
pyrites, which confiſt of ſulphur and iron. 
By the action of air and water the ſulphur 
becomes acidified, and forms vitriol, and 
the iron is depoſited on calcareous earths 
which ſeize the acid. Iron is frequently 
extracted from this ore. 


Orts. The oils uſually applied to the 
purpoſes of the painter are, linſeed, nut, 
and poppy oils, and the oil (improperly 
ſo termed) of turpentine, The paler and 
more limpid theſe oils are, the better, pro- 
vided no heterogeneous matters are applied 
to them to render them ſo. Experience has 
proved, that great age is required to ren- 
der ſzed-oils valuable, as they then acquire 
a drying quality, and loſe that turbid ap- 

- R pearance 
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pearance which when new they invaria- 
bly poſſeſs. 
Ox RR. See Ochre. 


OnANx. See Orange Lake; Red 
Orpiment. 


ORANGE LAKE. This may be pre- 
pared by boiling four ounces of the beſt 
Spaniſh anotto, and one pound of pearl- 
aſhes, for the ſpace of half an hour, in one 
gallon of water. Strain the tincture, and 
mix it gradually with a ſolution of a 
pound and a half of alum in fix quarts of 
water, deſiſting when no ebullition enſues. 
Treat the ſediment as is uſual in preparing 
common lake, and dry it in ſquare bits, 


or round lozenges. 


OrPiMENT is à combination of the 
calx of arſenic with ſulphur, and is of a 
\ gellow colour. By an expoſure to a great 
| degree 


degree of heat, the above combination aſ- 
ſumes a red colour, which is then termed 
red orpiment, or realgar. M. Chaptal and 
M. Buequet compare this operation with 
the converſion of mercurial æthiops into 


cinnabar, or vermilion. 


PALETTE, among painters, is a little 
oval table, or piece of wood, very thin and 
ſmooth; on and round which the requi- 
ſite colours are placed, that they may be 
ready for the pencil. It has no handle, 
but in lieu thereof a hole at one end, 
through which the thumb is thruſt, to keep 
it firm in the hand. 


PaTENT YELLOW. This colour, for 
which the ingenious Mr. Turner has a pa- 
tent, is prepared by triturating red lead and 
common ſalt together in a mortar, and then 
expoling them in a crucible (made of to- 


bacco- pipe clay) to a certain heat. The 
8 E 2 ſalt 
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ſalt is decompoſed ; the marine acid unit- 
ing with the calx of lead forms the patent 
yellow; and the baſis of the ſalt, which 
mult be carefully waſhed out, is the mi- 
neral alkali, of ſo much conſequence in 
the ſoap, glaſs, and other manufactories, 


PENCIL. An inſtrument uſed by paint- 
ers for the application of their colours. 
They are of various kinds, according 
to their uſes: the moſt uſual are of 
badgers' and ſquirrels' hair, of ſwans' 
down, and boars' briſtles. Theſe laſt are 
bound to ſticks, and are more generally 
termed br es; the others are included 


in the barrel of a quill. 


PRUss TAN Bug. A combination of 
iron with a ſubſtance of the nature of 
an acid, diſtinguiſhed by the name of acid 
of Pruſſian blue. Various theories have 
been propoſed ref] pecting this colour, by 

Geoffroy, 
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Geoffroy, Macquer, Sage, and others, all 
depending on the received knowledge of 
chemiſtry of that period: but Scheele and 
Berthollet have thrown much light on this 
ſubject, and have converted the old term 
of phlogi/ticated allali into Pruſſian acid. 
—To make this article, on a ſmall experi- 
mental ſcale, any animal matters, ſuch as 
blood, the raſpings of horn, clippings of 
ſkins, &c. &c. are converted into char- 
coal, by heating them in a covered veſſel, 
together with an equal weight of alkali. 
Lixiviate this coal in water; then ſtrain it, 
and evaporate to a degree of ſtrong concen- 
tration. This lixivium is then to be gra- 
dually admixed to a ſolution of two ounces 
of martial vitriol and four ounces of alum, 
when a blueiſh depoſit is formed, which is 
rendered more intenſely blue by treat- 
ment with marine acid. ManufaQurers 


proceed on a much larger ſcale. 


E 3 PRUSSIAN 
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 Prvsstan GREEN. This is a colour 
ſeldom employed, and is made by ſome 


admixture during the operation of making 
Pruſſian blue. 


PURPLE. See Colcothar of Vitriol; 
Purple Lake; True Indian Red. 


PurPLE LAKE. See Lake. 


REALOAR. See Orpiment. 


Rev. See, Burnt Terra di Sienna; Cin- 
nabar ; Common Indian Red; Roſe Pink; 


Red Lake; Red Lead; Scarlet Ochre ; 
Spaniſh Brown; Venetian Red; Ver- 


milion. 


RED LEAD is a calx of lead of a 
vivid orange-red colour, which colour it 
acquires by a ſlow calcination in a rever- 
berating furnace. From Holland, for the 
moſt part, the red lead in commerce is 

brought: 
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brought; — it is frequently termed Mi- 


nium. 
RD OcnrE. See Ochre. 


RED ORPIMENT. See Orpiment. 


Ros E Pix k. This is a very beautiful 
red colour, but is ſo periſhable as to be 
little eſteemed. It is made of chalk, co- 
loured with a decoction of Brazil wood, 
heightened by an alkaline ſalt. 


Sacun. A vulgar and corrupted 
mode of expreſſing Saccharum Saturai, or 
Sugar of Lead, 


SANDARACH, A name ſometimes 


given to a combination of arſenic and 
ſulphur, 


SANDARACH GUM. Improperly ſo 


zalled, becauſe it is a reſin. It is poſ- 
E 4 ſeſſed 
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ſeſſed of conſiderable tranſparency, and 
is therefore uſed in varniſh. It is ob- 
tained from the juniper tree, in which it 
occupies a place between the bark and 


the wood, 
ScARLET OchRE. See Ochre. 


SCHEELE'S GREEN, To one pound 
of blue vitriol diſſolved in a ſufficient 
quantity of water, add immediately one 
pound of purified alkali, and five ounces 
and a half of pulverized white arſenic, 


diſſolved previouſly in eight pounds of 


boiling water: the precipitate, ariſing 
from the mixture of theſe tw¾o ſolutions, 


is to be well waſhed or elixated, and dried, 


Sur is the pulyerized blue glaſs 
of cobalt, By us it is generally termed 
powder-blue, and is uſed with ſtarch, to 


give a beauty to fine linens. 


SPANISH BROWN is an ochrous 
ruddy 
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ruddy earth, which was formerly ſupplied 


from abroad, as its name imports, but is 


now dug up in ſeveral parts of England, 


SPIRIT OF LI URPENTINE. This is an 
eſſential oil, which has given riſe to the 
improper name of oil of turpentine ; but 
it is not of an oleaginous nature, By 
diſtillation in balneo Mariæ (a chemical 
water-bath) the ſpirit riſes from the tur- 
pentine, and leaves a reſiduum of a yellow 


colour, termed yellow reſin, or roſin, 


SPONGE-PENCIL, Among the an- 
cients, pencils of ſponge were uſed, by 
which the foaming of the ſea, and other 
repreſentations of a ſimilar nature were 
moſt ingeniouſly effected. Hence, doubt- 
leſs, the ſtory of the painter, who not be- 


ing able to expreſs the foam of a war- 
horſe, ſucceeded by daſhing the ſponge at 
the picture, 


SUGAR 
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SUGAR OF LEAD. Lead and its calces 
may be diſſolved by the acetous acid, and 


will afford a cryſtallizable ſalt, called ſugar 


of lead from its extreme ſweetneſs. This, 
like all the preparations of lead, is a 
deadly poiſon, It has the property of 
rendering oils thicker, and cauſing them 
to dry more rapidly, Litharge, which is 
a preparation of lead, is uſed with the 
ſame intention in drying oil, 


SwEETENER. A term uſed by ſome 
artiſts for a hair-pencil, or bruſh, with 
which the abrupt edges of colours are 
ſoftened and blended together, as in the 
operation of glazing, &c. 


TERRA DI SIENNA. This is a ferru- 
ginous earth, and capable of becoming red 
by calcination. It is a highly valuable 


colour to the portrait-painter, for deſcrib- 


ing 
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ing the warm reflected lights of the face, 
neck, &e. 


Terra VERTE. This is a native 
earth, of a green colour, which it pro- 
bably receives from an admixture of cop 
per. When well levigated, for it is of a 
gritty texture, it is very durable, though 
not bright, 


TURPENTINE. This is a reſinous 
inſpiſſated juice extracted from trees of 
the fir kind. Four ſorts are diſtinguiſhed 
by medical writers; but the moſt common, 
from which the ſpirit of turpentine is 
made, is obtained from the pinus ſylveſ- 


tris of Linnzus. 


TurRPETH MINERAL, or TURBITH 
MINERAL, is but little uſed in painting, 
though it ſeems richly deſerving of notice. 
Its fine yellow cobur is likely to poſſeſs 
durability, and is therefore preferable to 


king's 
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king's or Naples yellow. It is prepared 


by mixing crude mercury in a retort with 
equal parts of vitriolic acid, and ſubjecting 
theſe to an intenſe heat, till the mercury 
is reduced to a white maſs. Let this be 
afterwards elixated with water, and it 


will aſſume a brimſtone- yellow hue, 


ULTRAMARINE. Its great price hin- 
ders it from being much uſed, although it 
is by far the beſt and moſt durable blue 
colour known. Pruſſian blue has of late 
been much uſed in lieu of ultramarine; 
but it is a ſad ſubſtitute, it being leſs dur- 
able, and leſs brilliant in its primitive ſtate. 
Its preparation conſiſts in firſt calcining 
the lapis lazuli in a crucible, then grinding 
it very fine on a porphyry; then mixing 
it up with a paſte made of wax, pitch, 
maſtich, turpentine and oil; and laſtly, 
poſing the paſte well in clear water, to 

ſeparate 
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ſeparate the colouring part from the reſt, 
which precipitates to the bottom, in form 
of a ſubtile, beautiful, þze powder. The 
water is then poured off, and the powder 
at bottom is dried in the ſun; and is 
the true ltramarine. To know whether 
it be pure and unmixed ;—put a little of 
it in a crucible, and on heating it red-hot, 
if the powder has, not changed its colour, 
it is certainly genuine: on the contrary, 
if any change be perceived, or any black 
{pots appear, it is either ſpurious or adul- 


terated. 


ULTRAMARINE As HES. This 1s the 
name of a pigment which is the reſiduum 
of the lapis lazuli after the preparation of 
ultramarine. Theſe aſhes cannot poſſeſs 
the beauty and value of the firſt colour, 
as the colouring particles are mixed with 
thoſe of auother kind, which are red. 

Their 
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Their ſophiſtication may be detected af- 
ter the manner in the preceding article. 


UuBRE. This is a foffile ſubſtance, 
of a brown colour, which takes its name 
from Ombria, the ancient name of the 
duchy of Spoleto in Italy, whence it was 
firſt obtained, Dr. Hill and Mr. Da Coſta 
conſider it as an earth of the ochre kind, 
ſeveral large maſſes having been thrown 
up in digging on Mendip Hills in So- 
merſetſhire, and in the county of Wexford 
in Ireland. It is found in Egypt, Italy, 
Spain and Germany, as alſo in Cyprus; 
but it is brought into England principally 
from different parts of the Turkiſh do- 
minions. This ſubſtance, when burat, 
makes a good ſhade for gold. It need 
only be put into the naked fire in large 
lumps, which ſhould not be taken out til 


they be thoroughly red-hot. 1 
1 VARNISH. 
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VARNISH. A viſcid, gloſſy liquor, 
uſed by painters, gilders, and various 
other workmen, to give a gloſs and luſtre 
to their works, as alſo to defend them 
from various accidents, from weather, 
duſt, &c. A more particular treatiſe on 
varniſh will be given by itſelf; it will be 
needleſs, therefore, to dilate further here. 


VENETIAN RED. This differs in no- 
thing from red ochre, or the colcothar of 
vitriol well calcined. See Indian Red. 


VERDIGRISE. Copper corroded, and 
reduced to a very beautiful green colour, 
or ruſt, by the vinous acid, is termed 
verdigriſe. Montpellier is the principal 
place of its manufacture, it being the 
capital of Languedoc, where the vine is 
propagated to a great extent, M. Monet 
gives the following method of preparing 
verdigriſe: 
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verdigriſe :—Vine-ſtalks well dried in the 
ſun are ſteeped during eight days in ſtrong 
wine, and again dried. After this they 
are put into earthen pots, and wine is 
poured upon them ; the pots being cloſely 
covered. When the fermentation, which 
in ſummer takes place in eight days, and 
in winter ſomewhat later, has advanced, the 
ſtalks are to be taken out of the pots. 
They are then to be drained for a while, 
and alternate layers of ſtalks and plates of 
Swediſh copper are to be arranged in 
earthen pots cloſely covered. After three 
or four days the plates will be corroded ; 
when they are to be taken out, and left 
in a cellar, and are occaſionally” to be 
wetted with water, or weak vinegar. This 
operation of wetting and drying being 
repeated three times, the ruſt may be 
ſcraped off for ſale. Other methods are 
practiſed elſewhere, by ordinary vinegar ; 
e but 
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but it bas been obſerved that; if the 


acid be not vinaus, the verdigriſe will not 
have that unctuoſity ſo deſirable, and even 
neceſſary, in painting. Great quantities 
are now made at Grenoble, ſince the 
vulgar prejudice in favour of the cellars 


of Montpellier has been done away. 


VERDITER is a blue colour, prepared 
with chalk, and copper precipitated from 
aqua- fortis. It is uſed by painters in wa- 
ter, and is principally conſumed by the 
paper: ſtainers. | 


VERMILION. Under the article Cin- 
nabar it was ſtated that vermilion was 
no other than a factitious imitation of 
that colour, the component parts conſiſting 
of quickſilver and ſulphur. M. Beaume 
grves the following proceſs as a good one: 
Make a perfect æthiops mineralis by tri- 

| F turating 
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turating two parts of ſulphur with one of 
quickſilver. Take of this æthiops any 
quantity, and expoſe it to the fire in a 
matraſs; a more intimate combination 
will take place, and the mixture will ſub- 
lime to the upper part of the veſſel, in 
form of a very deep reddiſh-brown maſs. 
To make it more perfect, one or two 
more ſublimations are neceſſary, In the 
ſhops, this is termed fafous cinnabar ; 
but by grinding it very fine, with a mix- 
ture of clear urine, and a little ſaffron as 
ſome ſuppoſe, the intenſeneſs of the co- 
lour is ſomewhat loſt, and it aſſumes the 


name of vermilion. 


WuiTE. Flake-white and white lead 
are the two principal colours uſed in oils, 
Though theſe are called the beſt prepa- 
rations of lead, yet ſome others exiſt un- 
der the names of ceruſs and Notting- 

ham 
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ham white, which will be explained in 
the following article. 


WuiTE EARTH. See Earth, White. 


Wirz LEA D. The preparation of 
this pigment has become a diſtinct trade, 
and is practiſed in many parts of this 
kingdom. The author of the Chemical 
Dictionary, M. Macquer, gives the fol- 
lowing deſcription of the proceſs: Leaden 
plates rolled ſpirally, ſo that the ſpace of 
an inch ſhall be left between each circum- 
volution, muſt be placed vertically in 
earthen pots of a proper ſize, containing 
ſome good vinegar. Theſe leaden rolls 
ought to be ſupported in the pots, that 
they do not touch the vinegar, but that 
the vapour of this acid may circulate free- 
ly betwixt the circumvolutions. Theſe pots 
are to be covered, and placed in a bed of 


F 2 dung, 
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dung, or in a ſand-bath, by which a 
gentle heat may be-applied. The acid of 
vinegar, being thus reduced into vapours, 
eaſily attaches itſelf to the ſurface of theſe 
plates, penetrates them, and is impreg- 
nated with this metal, which it reduces to 
a beautiful white powder, called cer/s, 
When this powder is ground, and fitted 
for painting, it is termed white lead. — 
Flake-white and Nottingham-white are 
alſo preparations of lead, and are nearly 
the ſelf-ſame thing. Through the com- 
munication of a philoſophical gentleman ; 
of veracity, the writer of this is enabled 
to ſtate - that the principal difference be- 
tween the proceſs of making white lead 
and Notingham-wwhite conſiſts in the uſe 
of alegar inſtead of vinegar. From a 
very ſevere trial he made of both the 
white colours, the preference is decidedly 


in favour of Nottingham-white ; — he 
painted 


painted the back- board of a picture frame, 
one half with common ꝛ bite lead, the 
other half with Nettingham-white, The 
picture in its frame was hung up as uſual, 
and was not diſturbed for ſeveral months; 
at the end of which time the picture was 
removed, and the ſide painted with Notting- 
ham-white was nearly as white as ever, while 


the other half was changed to a deep yel- 


low.— If a conjecture may be offered on 
the ſuperior efficacy of alegar over vinegar 
in the preparation of a white colour from 
lead, it is that alegar contains more of a 
vinous acid than common vinegar ; for, 
independent of the greater quantity of 
ſaccharine matter which enters into its 
compoſition, it poſſeſſes the virtue and 
ſpirit of the Hop, a peculiarity unknown 
to the common vinegar. That a vinous 
acid is ſuperior to any other is wel! 
known, as the verdigriſe made at Mont- 

F 3 pellier 
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pellier and Grenoble from vine-ftalks 


acidified in wine, is better, and ſells at a 
higher price, than that which is made of 
ordinary vinegar. See the article Verdi- 
griſe. 


WuHr1rTE PRECIPITATE or LEA D. Al- 
though the principal intention of this 
« Hiftory of Pigments, Ac.“ is to give a 
more general knowledge to the ſtudent in 
OIL -painting, yet the more curious artiſt 
will indulge us in giving the following 
deſcription of a water-colour, which is 
highly valuable to the painter in minia- 
ture, and may be found capable of great 


improvement, 


If a ſmall quantity of ſtrong nitrous 
acid be poured upon /harge (which /ce), 


the. acid unites itſelf to the metal with 


conſiderable efferveſcence and heat. Some 
5 water 
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water being now poured on, and the glaſs 
veſſel containing the mixture ſhaken, a 
turbid ſolution of the litharge is made. 
If a ſmall quantity of acid of vitriol be 
now added, it throws down a beautiful 
c hite precipitate; and the acid of nitre 
being left at liberty to act upon the re- 
mainder of the litharge, begins anew to 
diſſolve it with efferveſcence. When it is 
again ſaturated, which will be known by 
the diſcontinuance of the bubbles, more 
acid of vitriol is to be dropped in, and a 
white precipitate is again thrown down. 
If any of the litharge remains undiſſolved, 
the nitrous acid being ſet at liberty a ſe- 
cond time, attacks it as at firſt; and by 
continuing to add acid of vitriol, the 
whole of the litharge may be converted 
into a moſt beautiful and durable white. 
Unfortunately this colour cannot be uſed 
in o1L, though in water it ſeems ſuperior 

F 4 to 
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to any. N. B. If the proceſs be well 


managed, an ounce of nitrous acid may 
be made to convert ſeveral pounds of 
litharge into a white of this kind. 

Ir has been ſtrongly recommended to 
paper-ſtainers, and others who uſe water- 
colours 1n large quantities, to prepare their 
lakes, and the colours now prepared of 
chalk, on the baſis of the above precipi- 
tate of lead. For inſtance : if the colour 
required be a very fine one, ſuppoſe from 
cochineal, the colouring matter is to be 
firſt extracted by ſpirit of wine, without 
heat. When the ſpirit is ſufficiently im- 
pregnated, it is to be poured by little and 
little upon the calx: the ſpirit ſoon evapo- 
rates, and leaves the calx coloured with 
the cochineal. More of the tincture is 
then to be poured on, rubbing the mix- 
ture conſtantly ; and thus, by proper ma- 


ö nagement, 
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nagement, many beautiful colours, not in- 
ferior to the beſt carmine, may be pre- 
pared, —When only a ſmall quantity of 
eolour, for the more exquiſite touches of 
the miniature painter, is required, we 
would recommend the proceſs to be con- 
ducted on the baſis of whrte precipitate, 
or calx of tin, purſuing the ſame method 
of rubbing in the colouring tincture as 
when white precipitate of lead is uſed. 
If, inſtead of cochineal, Brazil-wood, tur- 
meric, logwood, &c. be ſubſtituted, dif- 
ferent kinds of red, yellow, and purple 
may be produced. Aqueous decoCtions,, 
in lieu of ſpirituous extracts, may be uſed 
for coarſer work; but the proceſs is more 
tedious, from the length of time requited 
to evaporate the water. Art may, how- 
ever, be employed here to aſſiſt the eva- 
poration, provided the heat be low and 


gradual z and then the quantity of colour 


prepared 
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prepared at one time might well anſwer 
the operator's trouble. 


YeLLOw. See Dutch Pink; Engliſh 
Pink; King's Yellow ; Maſticot; Naples 
Yellow ; Orpiment; Patent Yellow; Terra 
di Sienna; Turpeth Mineral; Yellow 
Ochre. 


VELLOW OchRE. See Ochre. 
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PRACTICAL RULES 


FOR 


PAINTING IN OIL COLOURS, 


* 

| 2 
THE following rules are derived from 
the obſervations and practical experience 
of the late ingenious Mr. Bardwell, ſo 
well known and admired, at a period pre- 
vious to the formation of the Royal Aca- 
demy. Time has evinced the truth of 
his method, and has eſtabliſhed certain 
principles on which the ſtudent may ſafely 
rely. Such great diſcoveries, however, 
have been made, ſince his time, in the 
preparation 
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preparation of {ome colours “, as to call 
forth the powers of modern ingenuity to 
apply them. Much is left to be done; 
and from the preſent flouriſhing ſtate of 
the Royal Academy, it is to be hoped 
that the day will come when modern ge- 
nius ſhall eclipſe the productions of former 


ages. 


On a compariſon with Mr. Bardwell's 
work, it will be found that many altera- 
tions and corrections have been made 
but theſe chiefly conſiſt in the ſtriking 
cut many redundancies, and errors that 
had crept into it: —the PRINCIPLES are 
everywhere {crupulouſly adhered to. 


* Viz. Brunſwick Green, Patent Yellow, Scheele“ 
Green, &c. 
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Lift of the principal Colours uſed in 
the Fleſh, from which all the Tints are 
made, 


1. FLAKE-WHITE®, or Fixe Warre, 
is the very beſt white we have. This 
colour ſhould be ground with the fineſt 
poppy oil that can be made. At preſent 
our white is bad, only on account of the 
oil, which is not really poppy. White is a 
friendly working colour, and comes for- 
ward with yellows and reds, but retires 
with blues and greens. It is the nature 
of all whites to ſink into whatever ground 
they are laid on; therefore they ſhould 
be laid on white grounds. 


2. Ivoky BLACK is the beſt black we 


have: it is a colour which ſympathizes 


See the article White Lead in the Materia Pic- 


toria, 
2 and 
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and mixes kindly with all the other. It 
is a true ſhade for blue. Ivory-black and 
a little Indian red make the beſt general 
ſhadow-colour that can be. It is ground 
with linſeed oil, and uſed with drying oil 
and ſugar of lead Black is a cold, retiring 


colour. 


3. ULTRAMARINE is the fineſt blue in 
the world. It is a tender, retiring colour, 
and never glares; and is a beautiful gla- 
Zing colour. It 1s uſed with poppy oil. 


4. PRUSSIAN-BLUE is a very fine blue, 
and a kindly working colour. It is ground 
with linſeed oil, though nut oil is more 
proper. It ſhould never be uſed in the 
fleſh, but in the green tint and in the eyes. 


5. LIT OcnrE is a friendly mixing 
colour, and of great uſe in the fleſh, It 
18 
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is uſually ground with linſeed oil, but nut 
oil is better. All yellows are ſtrength- 
ened with reds, and weakened with blues 


and greens. 


6. LIonr Red (light ochre burnt) 
and white, mixed, produce the moſt per- 
fect fleſh colour that can be made, It 
is a beautiful, clean, Kindly working co- 
lour, but too ſtrong for the white, and 
therefore will grow darker. It ſhould be 


ground and uſed with nut oil. 


7. VeRMILION made of the true na- 
tive cinnabar only ſhould ever be uſed, 
It will” not glaze ; but is a fine colour 
when glazed upon. It is ground with 
linſeed oil, and ſhould be uſed with drying 
oil. 


8. CARMINE is the moſt beautiful erim- 
ſon that can be: it is a middle colour be- 
tween 
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tween lake and vermilion; is a fine work- 
ing colour; and glazes delightfully. It 
ſhould be ground with nut oil, and uſed 
with drying oil. . | 


9. Lakr is a tender, ympathizing, 
deep red; but of no ſtrong body; there 
fore it ſhould be ſtrengthened with Indian 
red, It is the beſt glazing colour that can 
be uſed. It is ground with linſeed oil, 
and ufed with drying oil. 


10. INDIAN RED is a ſtrong, pleaſant- 
working colour ; but will not glaze well; 
and, when mixed with white, falls alittle, 
It is ground and uſed as the lake. | 


11. Brown PI1NX is a fine glazing co- 
lour ; but of no ſtrong body: In the fleſh 
ir ſhould never join, or mix with the 
lights; becauſe this colour and white an- 

| tipathize 
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tipathize, and mix of a warm dirty hue ; 
for which reaſon their jdinings ſhould be 
blended with a cold, middle tint. In glaz- 
ing of ſhadows, it ſhould be laid before 
the other colours that are to enrich it. It is 
one of the finiſhing colours, and therefore 
ſhould never be uſed alone in the firſt 
painting. It is ſtrengthened with burnt 
umbre, and weakened with terra verte; 
ground with linſeed Nor: and uſed with 


drying oil. 


12. BurnT UuBRRER is a fine warm 


brown, and a good-working, ſtrong co- 
lour. It is of great uſe in the hair, and 


mixes finely with the warm ſhade. | 


«144 > 
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L 90 Fl the Principal TixTs that are ab- 
folutely neceſſary for painting Fleſh ; all 
 wwhich are made from the principal Co- 


lours. juſt enumerated. 


No. 1. L.onr RED TIN r is made of 
light red and white. It is the moſt kind 
and beſt conditioned of all colours, for 
the general ground of the fleſh. With this | 
colour and the ſhade tint (No. .) we 
ſhould make out all the fleſh, like claro 
obſcuro, or mezzotinto, We ſhould alſo 
remember, that this colour will grow dark- 
er; becauſe it is in its nature too ſtrong 
for the white ; therefore we ſhould im- 
prove it; that is, mix ſome vermilion and 
white with it, in proportion to the fair- 
neſs of the complexion. | And though it 
is thus mixed, yet it will be called light- 
red tint in all the courſe of the work; 

9 © 1 becauſe 
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becauſe it ſhould not have the vermilion 
tint confounded with it, as if there was no 


difference. 


No. 2. VERMILION TI Nx is only ver- 
milion and white, mixed to a middle tint. 
It is the moſt brilliant light-red that can 
be: it agrees beſt with the white, light-red, 


and yellow tints. 


No. 3. CARMINE TINT 1s carmine and 


white only, mixed to a middle tint. It is, 
of all colours, the moſt beautiful red that 


can be for the cheeks and lips: it is one 


- 


of the finiſhing colours, and ſhould never” 
be uſed in the firſt painting, but laid upon 
the finiſhing colours, without mixing. 


No. 4. Ros TiNnT is made of the red 
ſhade (No. 10.) and white mixed to a 
middle degree, or lighter. It is one of the 
G 2 cleaneſt 
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clear, g and moſt delicate tints that can be 
uſed in the fleſh, for clearing up the heavy 
dirty colours; and therefore, in changing, 


will ſympathize and mix kindly. 


No. 5. YELLOw TI Nx is often made of 
Naples yellow and white; but it is made 
alſo of light ochre and white, which is a 
good working colour. Remember the ochre 
is too ſtrong for the white; therefore we 
ſhould make a little allowance in uſing it. 
It follows the light- red tints, and ſhould 
always be laid before the blues. If we lay 
too much of it, we may recover the ground 


itw was hid on with the light red-tints. | 


No. 6. BLUE T1NT- is made of ultra- 
marine and white, mixed to a lightiſh 
azure. It is a pleaſant working colour: 
with it we ſhould blend the gradations. 
| lt follows the yellows; and with them it 
makes 
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makes the greens; and witli the red it pro- 
duces the purples. No colour is ſo proper 
for blending down, or ſoftening the lights 
into keeping. 


No. 7. LEA D Tir is made of ivory 
black and ſine white, mixed to a middle 
degree. It is a fine retiring colour; and 


therefore is of great uſe in the gradations, 
and in the eyes. 6 


No. 8. GREEN TiNT is made of Pruſ- 
fan blue, light ochre, and white. This 
colour will dirty the lights, and ſhould be 
laid ſparingly in the middle tints. It is 
moſt uſed” in the red ſhadows, where 
they are too ſtrong. It is of a dirty anti- 


pathizing nature. 


No. 9. SHADE:TINT is made of Jake, 


Indian red, black, and white, mixed to a 
8 beautiful 
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beautiful murrey colour, of a middle tint, 
This is the beſt colour for the general 
ground of ſhadows; for which reaſon it ĩs 
here called the ſhade tint: it mixes with 
the lights delightfully, and produces a 
pleaſant clean colour, a little inclined tothe 
reddiſh pearl. As all the four colours of its 
compoſition are of a friendly ſympathizing 
nature, ſo conſequently this will be the 
ſame; and therefore may be eaſily changed, 
by the addition of any other colours. | 


No. 10. RED-SHADE 1s nothing but 
lake and a very little Indian red. It is a 
charming working colour, and a good 
glazer: it ſtrengthens the ſhadows on the 
ſhade tint; and receives, when it is wet, 
the green and blue tints agreeably. It is a 
good ground for all dark ſhadows, 


No. 11. 
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No. 11. WARM-QHADE is made of 
lake and brown pink, mixed to a middle 
degree: It is a fine colour for ſtrength- 
ening the ſhadows on the ſhade tint, 
when they are wet or dry. We muſt take 
care that it does not touch the lights, be- 
cauſe they will mix of a dirty ſnuff- colour; 
and therefore ſhould be ſoftened with a 


tender cold tint.. 


No. 12. DaRKk-SHADE is made of ĩvo- 
ry black and a little Indian red only. This 
colour mixes very kindly with the red- 
ſhade, and ſympathizes agreeably with the 
middle tints in the dead-colouring. It is a 
charming glazing colour for the eye-brows 
and darkeſt ſhadows. It is, of all, the 
moſt excellent ſhadow-colour, and one of 


the fineſt working colours we have. 


G 4 FIRST: 
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SLLILITIE poi DOIZ2ON]T 


rer PAINTING. 


— 


The Colours and Tints that are it 
forthe Firſt Painting of the Fleſh are, 


* 


F INE White, ” 

Light Ochre . . . and its two Tinte. 

Light Red and its two Tints. 

Vermilion , . and its Tint. | 

A Tint made of 15 3 eramtbon, and White, 

Roſe Tint. e eee : 

Blue Tint. | 

Lead Tint, 115 

Green Tint. | | * 

Half-ſhade Tint—made of Indian Red, 
and White, 

Shade Tint. 

Red Shade. 

Warm Shade, 


Tux finiſhing palette fpr a fine com- 
plexion 
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plexion requires {ix more; vis. Carmine 


and its Tint, Lake, Brown Fink, ;Lyory 
Black, and Pruſſian Blue. 

Tux firſt painting, or dead - colouring, 
is divided into two parts: the firſt may be 
called the firft lay, or ground ; the ſecond, 
the laying on ; the virgin tits. 


Tag firſt lay of colours conſiſts of two 


parts: the one is the work of the ſhadows 
only, and the other that of the lights, "IA 


THE work of the ſhadows is to make 
out all the drawing, very correctly, with 
the ſhade-tint, in the ſame manner as if 
it was to be done with this colour only; 3 
and remember to drive or lay the colour 
ſparingly. The lights ſhould be all laid 5 
in with the light- red tint, in different de- 
grees, as we ſee them in nature: theſe 

two 
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two'colours united produce a clean, tender, 
middle tint ; for, mixing with the ſhade- 
tint, they turn to a pearly hue; and by 
ſtrengthening them with the light-red, we 
may work to a very good reſemblance, 
In uniting the lights and ſhades, we 
ſhould uſe a long ſoftener *, about the 
ſize of a large ſwan's quill; which will 
help to bring the work into character, 
and leave the colouring more delicate ; 
then go over the darkeſt ſhadows with the 
red or warm ſhade, which will finiſh the 
firſt lay, | 


Tux warm ſhadebeing laid on the ſhade- 
tint, improves it to a warmer hue ; but if 
laid inſtead of the ſhade-tint, it will dirty 
and ſpoil the colours it mixes with ; and 
if the red ſhade be laid firſt, inſtead of the 
ſhade-tint, the ſhadows would then appear 


ger the article SWEETENER in the Materia Pictoria. 
| | too 
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too red and bloody. Therefore, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe two colours are the beſt that 
can be for the ſhadows, yet they are too 
ſtrong to be laid alone; which is a proof 
of the great uſe and merit of the ſhade- 
tint. Here we may obſerve, that the 
ſhade and light-red tints are ſo friendly 
and delicate in their natures, that they 
will not dirty, though we are continually 
changing them. How proper then, and 
agreeable to our purpoſe, are they, for 
making the moſt principal part of the like- 
neſs, when in altering and changing they 
always produce a clean colour of the in» 
viting pearly hue |! 


—— — 3—ä—E— 


THE SECOND PART OF THE FIRST * 
PAINTING, | 


Ix order to finiſh the firſt painting, im- 
prove | 


nere dhe reds and yellows to the com- 
plexion, and after them the blues; obſerv- 
ing, that the blues on the reds make the 
purple, and on the yellows produce the 
green. The ſame method is to be under- 
ſtood of the ſhadows ; but be ſure to leave 
them clean, and not too dark : therefore 
allowance ſhould be made in their grounds 
with the light-red ; becauſe glazing them 
will make them darker. When the cloth 
is of a dark or bad colour, there muſt be a 
ſtrong body of colour laid all over the 
ſhadows, ſuch as will not fink into the 
ground, but appear warm, and a little 
lighter than the life, ſo that it may be of 
the ſame forwardneſs to finiſh, as if it had 
been a light ground. Therefore the buſi- 
neſs of dead-colouring is, that we leave it 
always in the ſame order for fin iſhing, 
though the colour of the doth! be "_ 
the — 1 TG 3611) ente 
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Ir is proved by experience, that the 
grounds of ſhadows, in what, we call the 
dead-colouring, ſhould be ſuch as will 
ſupport che character of the finiſhing co- 
lours ; which ground muſt be clean, and 
a little lighter than the finiſhing colours; 
a little lighter, becauſe the fni/ſhing. of 
ſhadows is glazing ; and no other method 
but glazing can leave ſuch brilliancy and 
beauty as they ought to have, For, glaz- 
ing the ſhadows in the „ painting is not 
ſo proper as laying a body of ſhadow co- 
lours, that are very near to the life, though 
a little lighter. Theſe may be glazed and 
touched upon, when dry, with a great 
deal of eaſe: but if we begin the firſt 
painting with glazing, we ſhall find it-will 
ſtare, and be of no uſe; and the ſolid co- 
lours, which are laid on it, will look heavy 
and dull. Therefore all ſhadows and co- 
lours, that are to be glazed, ſhould be 


done 
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done with colours of a clean ſolid body; 
becauſe the glazing: is more laſting, and 
has the beſt effect, on ſuch colours. Re- 
member to leave no roughneſs; I mean 
ſuch as will appear rough, and interrupt 
or hurt the character of the finiſhing co- 


lours; which, by examining the work 


whilſt it is wet, with a ſoft tool, or, when 
it is dry, with a knife, may be avoided, 
as it will eaſily take off the knots and 


rouggheſt parts. 


THE light-red and white improved 1s 
ſuperior to all other colours for the firſt 
lay or ground; which ſhould be always 
done with a full pencil of ſtiff colour, 
made brighter than the life, becauſe it will 
ſink a little in drying. The greater the 
body and quantity of colour, and the ſtiffer 
it is laid, the leſs it will ſink. Every colour 
in drying will ſink, and partake, in pro- 

4 pond | portion 
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portion to its body, of the colour it is laid 
on: therefore all the lights of the fleſh, if 
not laid on a light ground, muſt conſe- 
quently change a little from the life, if 
there is no allowance made. The ſhade- 
tint for the ſhadows ſhould fall into the 
roſe tint, as the complexion grows de- 
licate; all which ſhould be lightly united, 
with a ſoft long- pointed tool, to the lights, 
making out the whole like mezzotinto. 


I BELIEVE the great maſters very ſeldom 
ſweetened or ſoftened the colours ; but 
in uniting the firſt lay, they were very 
careful in preſerving the brightneſs of 
their colours, and therefore did not work 
them below the complexion. For, to force 
or-keep up a brilliancy in the grounds 
can only be done with the whites, reds, 


and yellows; which method will make 
up for the ene of the white grounds: 
0H therefore 


8 % 
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therefore, the firſt painting ſhould be left 
bright and bold, and the lefs the colours 
are broken the better. We ſhould for- 
bear uſing any colours that will prejudice 
them, and be contented to add what is 
wanted the next painting ; where if we 
fail, aclean rag will reſtore the firſt ground, 


At) 122 LA TT ARR I, 
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"SECOND PAINTING. 


THE Second Painting begins with lay- 
ing on the leaſt quantity that can be, of 
poppy oil; then wipe it almoſt all off, with 
a dry piece of a filk handkerchief, 


Tas ſecond painting is alſo divided 
into two parts : one is called the firſt lay 
of the ſecond painting; which is ſcumb- 
ling the lights and glazing the ſhadows : 
the other, finiſhing the complexion with 
the virgin tints, and improving the like- 


neſs, as far as can be, without daubing, 


SCUMBLING is going over the lights, 
where they are to be changed, with the 
light-red tints, or ſome other of their own 
colours, ſuch as will always clear and im- 
prove the complexion, with ſhort ſtiff 

H pencils ; 
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pencils ; but ſuch parts only as require it ; 
otherwiſe the beauty of the firſt painting 
will be ſpoiled, and we make double work, 


Taz light-red tint improved, is the 
very beſt colour that can be for ſcumbling, 
and improving the complexion in gene- 
ral, Where the ſhadows and drawing are 
to be corrected, we ſhould do it with the 
ſhade-tint, by driving the colour very ſtiff - 
and bare, that we may the eaſier retouch 
and change it with the finiſhing tints, 
Some parts of the ſhadows ſhould be 
glazed with ſome of the tranſparent ſha- 
dow-colours, ſuch as will improve, and 
come very near to the life ; but be ſure 
not to lay on too much of it, for fear of 
loſing the hue of the firſt painting, the 
ground of which ſhould' always appear 
through the glazing. Be very careful, in 
uniting the lights and ſhades, that they do 

6 not 
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not mix dead and mealy ; for the more 
the lights mix with the ſhades, the more 
mealy thoſe ſhades will appear. Thus 
far the complexion is prepared and im- 
proved, in order to receive the virgin 
tints and finiſhing touches, 


— —— ſ:2—◻— 
THE SECOND PART OF THE SECOND 
PAINTING, 


Is to go over the complexion with the 
virgin tints: theſe are the colours which 
improve the colouring to the greateſt per- 
fection, both in the lights and ſhadows. 
This ſhould be done in the ſame manner 
as we laid them in the ſecond part of the 
firſt painting ; that is, with the reds, yel- 
lows, and blues; blending them with deli- 
cate light touches of the tender middle 
_ tints, without ſoftening. We ſhould leave 
H 2 the 
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the tints and their grounds clean and dif. 
tint, and be content to leave off whilſt 
the work is ſafe and unſullied, leaving what 
is farther required for the next ſitting; 
for, in attempting the finiſhing touches 
before the other is dry, we loſe the ſpirit 
and drawing, and dirty wherever we 
touch. 
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THE THIRD PAINTING, ox 
FINISHING. 


IT is to be ſuppoſed the complexion now 
wants very little more than a few light 
touches ; therefore there will be no oc- 
caſion for oiling. 


BEGIN with correcting all the glazing; 
firſt, where the glazing ſerves as a ground 
or under part, we ſhould determine what 
ſhould be done next, that we may be able 
to make the alteration on the part with 
one ſtroke of the pencil. By this method, 
we preſerve both the glazing and the tints ; 
but if it happens that we cannot lay ſuch 
variety of tints and finiſhing colours as 
we intended, it is much better to leave 


H 3 off 
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off while the work is ſafe and in good 
order ; becauſe thoſe few touches, which | 
would endanger the beauty of the co- 
louring, may eaſily be done, if we 
have patience to ſtay till the colours 
are dry; and then, without oiling, add 
thoſe finiſhings, with free light ſtrokes of 
the pencil. | 


I BELIEVE that Rembrandt touched 
upon his beſt pictures a great many times, 
letting them dry between: it was this 
method, moſt certainly, which gave them 
that ſurprifing force and ſpirit, which is 
ſo inimitable, I find it much eaher to 
foften the over- ſtrong tints when they 
are dry, than when they are wet; becauſe 
we may add the very colours that are 
wanting, without endangering the dry 
work. If any of the colours of the 
palette want to be a little changed to the 
7 life, 
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* 


life, when we are painting, it is much 
better to do it with the knife on the 
palette, than with the pencil; becauſe 
the knife will mix, and leave it in good 
order for the pencil. 


H 4 OF 
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OF BACK-GROUNDS. 


Van DYCK made out the keeping in 


his back-grounds more from the different 
oppoſition and harmony of the colours, 
than from his knowledge of the claro 
obſcuro. There is not in his pictures 
that intelligence of light and ſhade, which 
is ſo ſtriking and beautiful in Rembrandt's. 
Van Dyck's general method was to be 
very ſtill and mellow, and to break the 
colours of the ground with thoſe of the 
drapery. This will certainly produce 
harmony, the principles of which method 
belong only to the art of colouring : but 
it is the knowledge of light and ſhade 
which gives that ſurpriſing force and 
ſtrength, which, at firſt ſight, we find in 


Rembrandt's works. There is a picture of 


a lady, 
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a lady, where he has made the ground 
juſt light enough to ſhew her complexion 
and hair, which is a dark brown, in the 
greateſt perfection: the ground is a wall, 
which, near to the face, is lighter than 
the ſhadows of the fleſh, and the light 
diminiſhes ſo artfully in the gradations, 
that though the part round the head is 
much darker, yet it appears to be of the 
ſame colour with that near the fleſh, 
This method of relieving the head from 
the ground is better than Van Dyck's 
method, where he has made the ground 
almoſt of the ſame colour with the hair ; 
and though his way of breaking the 
colours of the ground with thoſe of the 
draperies is admirable, yet there appears 
too near a ſameneſs, as in ſome of his pic- 
tures, where he has carried this principle 
ſo near that it is almoſt imperceptible. 


In Rembrandt's pictures at Yarmouth, the 


lights 
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lights and ſhades are as viſible as thoſe in 
his prints, and are remarkably broad, 
clear, and till; the ſhadows are very 
warm and thin, and look as if they were 
painted all at once, with a plenty of co- 
lour, which appears tranſparent : which 
trauſparency was done 7 glazing the 
dead colouring. 


Tux principal colours that are neceſ- 
ſary for painting of back-grounds in por- 
traiture, as walls, buildings, or the like, 
are white, black, Indian red, light and 
brown ochre, Pruſſian- blue, and burnt 
umbre, from which the eight principal 
tints are made, as follows : 


1. Pearl is made of black, white, and 

a little Indian red. 
2. Lead, of black and white, mixt to 

a dark lead-colour, 
3. Yellow, 
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3. Yellow, of brown ochre and white. 

4. Olive, of light ochre, Pruſſian-blue, 
and white, | 

5. Fleſh, of Indian red and white, 
mixt to a middle tint. 

6. Murrey, of Indian red, white, and 
a little black, mixt to a kind of purple, 
of a middle tint. | 

7. Stone, of white, n — and 
Indian red. 

8. Dark-ſhade, of black and * 
red only. 5 | 


Hxx the lead tint ſerves for the blues; 
the fleſh tint mixes agreeab/y with the 
lead; and the Murrey is a very good 
blending colour, and of great uſe where 
the olive is too ſtrong. The umbre, 
white, and dark-ſhade, will produce a fine 
variety of ſtone colours: the dark;-ſhade 


and umbre, uſed 2 with drying 
dil, 
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oil, make a charming warm ſhadow-colour: 
All the colours ſhould be laid with drying 
oil only, becauſe they mix and ſet the 
better with the ſoftener. 


WHERE the marks of the trowel are ſo 
ſtrong in the priming of the cloth, that 
one body of colours will not be ſuffi- 
cient to conceal it, we ſhould lay a colour 
to prevent it; which ſhould be dry, be- 
fore we begin with thoſe parts that we 
expect to finiſh at one painting. 


THE method of painting back-grounds 
is divided into two parts. 


Tu firſt part is the work of the 


firſt lay : the ſecond is to follow on that, 
with the finiſhing tints. | 


OP 
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OF THE FIRST LAY, 


WE ſhould always begin from the 
ſhadowed ſide of the head, and paint the 
lights firſt; from them go into the gra- 
dations and ſhadows, which ſhould be 
done with a large ftiffiſh tool, very ſpar- 
ingly, with the dark-ſhade and white, a 
little changed with the colours that will 
give it more of the required hue, but 
very near in regard to tone and ſtrength; 


leaving them like mezzotinto. 


Tux dark and warm ſhadows ſhould 
be laid before the colours that join them: 
this we ſhould do with the dark-ſhade 
and umbre, drove with drying oil, before 
the colours that join them, becauſe, if 
thoſe colours were laid on firſt, they 
would interrupt and ſpoil the tranſpa- 

rency, 
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rency, which is their greateſt beauty. The 
more the firſt lay is drove, the eaſier and 
better we may change it with the finiſhing 
tints therefore we may lay them with 
the greater body. | 


Tux ſecond part is to follow directly, 
whilſt the firſt lay is wet, with thoſe 
tints that we think are moſt proper to 
harmoniſe and finiſh with, 


BgeciN with the lights firſt ; and re- 
member, as we heighten and finiſh them, 
we do it with warmer colours ; and let 
| thoſe be accompanied with fine tender cold 
tints. The lighteſt part of the ground is 
always neareſt to the ſhadowed ſide of 
the head: this is the part which governs 
all the reſt; and ſhould be painted with 
a variety of light, warm, clear colours, 
which vaniſh, and loſe their ſtrength im- 

perceptibly 
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perceptibly in the gradations. Theſe 
ſhould be laid with a kind of cloudy 

touch, rather than ſpotted ; and we mult 
take care that we do not cover too much 
of the firſt lay, but conſider it as the 
principal colour. 


FroOM the lights we go to the grada- 
tions and ſhadows; for when the lights 
are well adapted to produce a nd ſupport 
the head, it is eaſy to fall from them into 
whatever kind of ſhadows we ſhall find 
moſt proper for our work: then ſoften 
and blend the whole with a long large 
tool; which, with the ſtrength and body 
of the drying oil, will melt and ſweeten 
all together, in ſuch a flattering manner, 
as will ſeem ſurpriſingly finiſhed. Re- 
member the tints will fink, and loſe a 
little of their ſtrength and beauty in dry- 
ing. All the, grounds, as walls, Oc. 

ſhould 
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ſhould be finiſhed at one painting ; but 
if they want to be changed, we may glaze 
them with a little of the dark-ſhade and 
drying oil, drove very bare; on which, 
with a few light touches of the colour 
that is wanting, we may improve their 
hue. The dark ſhadows may alſo be 
ſtrengthened and improved by glazing, 
which ſhould be done after the figures 
are near finiſhed, for fear of making them 


too ſtrong, 


82 REMBRANDT's grounds are rather 
brighter in the lights, and have more variety 
of tints than any other painter's: and to be 
ſure he had obſerved, and juſtly too, 
chat thoſe tints diminiſh in proportion 
with the lights: therefore his ſhadows 
have but a faint appearance of tints. He 
underſtood the gradations in perfection, 
by mixing and breaking the firſt lay of 

colours, 
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colours, ſo artfully, that they flatter us in 
regard to their real ſtrength, | 


FresNOY ſays, © Let the field or ground 
& of the picture be pleaſant, free, tranſient, 
* light, and well united with colours which 
e are of a friendly nature to each other, and 
* of ſuch a mixture as that there may be 
« ſomething in it of every colour that com- 
* poſes your work —as it were the contents 


« of your palette. 


D Pitts ſays, Variety of tints, very 
* near of the ſame tone, employed in the 
ſame figure, and often upon the ſame part, 
« with moderation, contribute much to har = 


& mony.” 


ALL the curtains ſhould be dead-co- 
loured when we paint the ground; and 
ſhould be done with clean colours, of a 


I near 


© 
| 
f 

. 
1 
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near hue to the intended curtain; ſuch as 
will ſupport the finiſhing colours. Do it 
with a tender ſort of keeping, and near 
in regard to their tone in the lights, but 
much' ſofter in the ſhadows. All which 
ſhould be mixed and broken with the 
colours of the ground; and, as Freſnoy 
ſays, © Bodies that are back in the ground, 
* ſhould be painted with colcurs allied to 
thoſe of the ground it/elf.” It will often 
happen, for want of the life, or ſome de- 


fign, that we cannot make the folds in 


the firſt painting; we ſhould then leave 


the maſles of light and ſhadow, in regard 
to the keeping of the picture, broad and 
well united together, ſuch as may ſeem 
eaſy to finiſh on. The colours of the 
landſcape, in back-grounds, ſhould be 
broke and ſoftened alſo with thoſe of the 


parts which join them. This method 


brings them into 4eeping, which will 
make 
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make all the parts of the ground as it 
were of one piece, ſo that the different 
parts do not ſtare, nor cut at their extre- 


mities. 


Tur ſky ſhould be broke with the lead 
and the fleſh tints: the murrey tint is of 
great uſe in the grounds of diſtant ob- 
jets; and the umbre and dark-ſhade in 
the near grounds: the greens ſhould be 
more beautiful than we intend them, be- 
cauſe they will fade and grow darker. 
After all is painted, we ſhould go over the 
whole very lightly with the ſoftener, as 
we did the grounds, which will make 
it look agreeably finiſhed, 
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ON COPYING. 


TEE artiſts in all ages have copied and 


ſtudied each other, in whatever they 
found moſt for their purpoſe, and for the 
advancement of their art; was it not for 
this, the art itſelf would ſoon dwindle 


and decay. 


RUBENS ſtudied principally the works 
of Titian, Paul Veroneſe, and Tintoret ; 
that is, he copied ſuch of their pictures as 
he thought moſt worthy his imitation, 


and kept them for his own ule. 


Van Dyck copied Titian, and all the 
Venetian ſchool; or, in De Piles's phraſe, 
ſtimmed their cream.” Teniers is cele- 
brated for transforming himſelf into as 


many 
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many maſters as he copied ; which he 
did ſo exactly, that it is hard to diſtinguiſh 
the copies from the originals. Hanne- 
man's copies of Van Dyck are taken for 
the originals of that great maſter, I have 
ſeen copies by Stone, fold at great prices 
for undoubted originals, notwithſtanding 
they were diveſted of that free penciling, 
and charming variety of tints, which are 
ſo apparent in Van Dyck. Buckſhorn 
was one of the laſt good copiers we have 
had in England ; the reſt that followed 
him and his maſter Lely, ſoon dwindled 
to half-artiſts. There is a copy of Bucks- 
horn's painting after Van Dyck, which is 
much better than any of Stone's, viz. the 
picture of the Earl of Strafford and his Se- 
cretary in the Marquis of Rockingham's ” 


* Probably at this time in the poſſeſſion of Earl 


Fitzwilliam. 


1 3 collection, 
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collection, which is well painted, and de- 


ſervedly eſteemed. 


EveRY one that has heard of Andrea 
del Sarto's copy of Leo the tenth, painted 
by Raphael and Julio Romano, will be 
convinced of the great uſe and merit of 


FOPYTUE: 


Ir is ſurpriſing that ſince the age of 
theſe great maſters, we have ſcarcely had 
a man able to make a jine copy from any 
one of their pictures; and if ſuch a genius 
ſhould hereafter ariſe, it is to be feared 
the deſtroyers of the art, if they are ſuf- 


fered to go on, will /cour off the remains 


of their beauties, ſo that very little will 


be left for him to ſtudy ; and by the end 
of this century, there will be none fit for 


copying. 


IT 
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IT is in vain for a man to think of 
making a fine imitation of any of the 
great maſters, without being thoroughly 
acquainted with the nature of colours and 
of colouring ; and without being clearly 
convinced, at fight of the picture he is 
going to copy, of the method and prin- 
ciples on which it was painted. It is the 
want of this knowledge and conviction 


which leads us into ſo many errors and 


miſtakes, 


A PAINTER, that has acquired any ſort 
of manner *, will always tincture his 
copying with the ſame. Now-a-days we 
are too apt to fall into a manner, before 
we underſtand the nature of colours ; 
which is the caſe, where ſome predomi- 


nant colour or hue appears in all the com- 


* What is generally termed fiyle. 


I 4 plexions 
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 plexions alike. For this reaſon a painter, 
whoſe carnations are too red, will certainly 
make his copies bluſh: or if his colouring 
and ſhadows be heavy, they will of courſe 
fall into the obſcuro. By the ſame rule, 
whatever tints infect his colouring, the 
ſame will unavoidably taint his copying; 


for which there is no cure, becauſe he 
himſelf is infected, 


Mons. DE P11.zs ſays, I 7s very 
rare to change a bad manner in colouring for 
« better: that Raphael, Michael Angels, 
« Leonardo da Vinci, Julio Romano, and 
&« other great maſters, ſpent ibeir whole lives 
without truly underflanding good colouring.” 

Ard though colouring is the principal 
excellence in copying, yet it is neceſſary 
that every artiſt ſhould avoid a particular 
manner with his pencil, otherwiſe it will 


certainly be ſeen in his work. 


FROM 
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FROM what has been ſaid on this ſub- 
ject, J apprehend, it appears, that the art 
of copying, which was practiſed by the 
great maſters, in order to catch each 
other's excellencies and perfections, and 
by which their noble works have been 
fo often repeated, and as it were renewed, 
is ſo far from deſerving contempt, that it 
ought to be encouraged, as a thing highly 
uſeful, and worthy of eſteem. 
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OF PAINTING DRAPERIES. 


IN order to underſtand the nature, and 
different degrees, of colours or tints uſed 
in painting draperies, I firſt determine 
how many diviſions are abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to make the firſt lay of colours, 
and, after that, the reflects and finiſhing 


tints. 


Tu right method of painting drape- 
ries or ſatins in general, is to make out 
the whole, or the firſt lay, with three co- 
jours only; viz, the lights, middle tint, 
and ſhade tint. 


For the lights, that is, the colour of 
all the high lights: — The middle tint 
 thould be very near to the general hue 
5 of 
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of the ſatin, &c. and of an exact middle 
degree between the high lights and the 
ſhade-tint. The ſhade-tint ſhould be 
dark enough for the general hue of all 
the ſhadows, for which reaſon it is called 
the ſhade-tint. 


WI ſhould obſerve, that the lights 
ſhould rather incline to a warmiſh hue ; 
and the middle tint ſhould be made of 
friendly working colours, ſuch as will 
always mix of a clean, tender, coldith 
hue. The ſhade-tint ſhould be made of 
the ſame colours as the middle tint, only 
with leſs light ; therefore this tint will 
alſo mix of a tender clean colour. It is 
with theſe three colours we ſhould make 
out the whole, like mezzotinto; and we 
ſhould underſtand, that all the beauty 
and character of the folds, the ſhape, atti- 


tude, and principal lights and ſhades, are 


all 
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all to be conſidered and made with theſe 
three colours only; which ſhould be done 
to our ſatisfaction before we add any of 
the reflects or finiſhing tints. 


Tux reflects of drapery and ſatins are 
generally productions of their own, and 
are always lighter than the ſhadows on 


which they are found; and being pro- 


duced by light, will conſequently have a 
light, warm colour, mixed with the local 
colour that receives them. Here it will 
be neceſſary to obſerve the general me- 
thod and ſecret in managing the colours 
of the firſt lay, and thoſe af the reflects 
and finiſhing tints. | 


Ix the firſt lay, the high lights ſhould 
be laid with plenty of {tiff colour, and 
then ſhaped and ſoftened into character 


with the middle tint, very correctly. 
Where 
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Where the gradations of the lights are 
flow, as in the large parts, it will be pro- 
per to lay the middle tint ir at their 
| extremities, with a tool that will drive the 
colour, and leave it ſparingly ; becauſe the 
lights will mix and lie the better upon it: 


next, make out all the parts of the ſhadows 
with the ſhade-tint drove bare : after this 


comes the middle tint, which fills up, and 
ſerves as the ſecond lights and gradations, 
and ſhould be managed together very 
nicely, to character, without touching any 
of the high lights which finiſh the firſt 
lay. 


THe reflects and finiſhing tints are in 
general the antipathies of the firſt lay: 
they will, without great care, poiſon and 
dirty the colours on which they are laid; 
and therefore ſhould be laid with a deli- 
cate light touch, without ſoftening, If it 


1s 
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is over-done, we muſt remember to rea 
cover it with the colour of the part on 
which it was laid: this may be done 
directly, or when it is dry. We ſhould 
alſo obſerve, whether the reflects proceed 


from the ſame colour or any other, that 


the method of uſing them is the ſame; 


BryroRe I proceed to the particular 
colours, it will be proper to make ſome 


obſervations on their grounds. 


IT often happens, that the colour of 
the cloth is very improper for the ground 
of the drapery; and when it is ſo, we 
ſhould change it with thoſe colours which 
de think are moſt proper to improve and 
fupport the finiſhing colours. T his me- 
thod of dead-colouring muſt conſequently 
preſerve them in their greateſt luſtre, 
In dead-colouring, we ſhould lay the 
lights 
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lights and ſhades in a manner, ſo as only 
to ſhew a faint idea of them, with regard 
to the ſhape and roundings of the figure. 
If we have a deſign to work from, then 
it will be proper to make all the large and 
principal parts in their places; which 
ſhould always be done with a colour that 
is clean, and lighter than the intended 


drapery, though in general of the ſame 


hue: and let the ſhadows be no darker 


than a middle tint: theſe fnould be mixed 
and broke in a tender manner, and then 
ſoftened with a large tool, ſo that nothing 
rough or uneven be left to interrupt or 
hurt the character of the finiſhing colours, 


ALL whites ſhould be painted on 
white grounds, laid with a good body of 
colour, 


— — — 
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colour, by reaſon this colour ſinks more 


iato the ground than. any other, 


? 


THERE are four degrees of.colours in 


the firſt lay to white ſatin: the firſt is 


the fine white for the lights; the ſecond 
is the firſt tint, which is made of fine 
white and a very little ivory black, mixed 
to an exact middle degree between the 
white and middle tint. This colour 
follows the white; and it is with this 
we ſhould ſhape the lights into character, 
before we lay on any other: and take care 
that this firſt tint appear diſtinctly be- 
tween the white and the middle tint, 
otherwiſe the beauty and character of the 
ſatin will be ſpoiled. 


Tur middle tint ſhould be made of 
white, black, and a little Indian red: theſe 


three colours are very friendly, and mix 
i to 
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to a beautiful clear colour of a pearly hue, 
which has the true brightneſs and warmth 
of the general hue of the ſatin. Re- 
member to allow for the red hue chang- 
ing a little to lead. If there is occaſion to 
make any part in the middle tint lighter, 
we ſhould do it with the firſt tint only. 
This colour ſhould alſo be laid ſparingly 
before the white, in all the little lights 
that happen in the middle tints and ſha- 
dows; on which we ſhould lay the 
white with one light touch ; and be ſure 
not to cover all the part that was made 
with the firſt tint : if we do, it will ſpoil 
the character, and look like a ſpot, for 
want of the ſoftening edge or border, 
which muſt be between the white and the 
middle tint. The ſhade-tint ſhould be 
made of the ſame colour as the middle 
tint; but with leſs white, ſo that it be 
dark enough for the ſhadows in general; 

K | with 
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with which we ſhould make out all the 
parts of the ſhadows nicely to character: 
this is the work of the firſt lay. 


 NexrT come the reflects and finiſhing 


tints. 


BROwN ochre, mixed with the colour 
of the lights, is the moſt uſeful colour in 
general for all reflects in draperies that are 
produced from their own colours. All 
accidental reflexes are made with the co- 
lour of the parts from which they are pro- 
duced, and the local colours that receive 
them. There are but two reflecting tints 
wanted for draperies in general; i. e. to 
any one particular colour: one ſhould be 
lighter than the middle tint, the other 
darker. Theſe colours may be a little 
changed on the palette with the firſt and 


middle tints, as occaſion requires, or lightly 
broken 
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broken on the part that receives them: but 
this laſt method is not ſo fafe as the other. 
The tint ſufficient for blending the dark 
ſhadows to the mellow tender hue, is made 
with the ſhade-tint and a little brown 
ochre; which ſhould be laid on very ſpar- 
ingly, with ſoft light touches, for fear of 
making them dull and heavy. If it ſhould 
be over-done, we may recover it with the 
colour it was laid upon. 


Ws often ſee a little blue uſed in the 
firſt tint of white ſatin, Van Haecken, 
who was the beſt drapery-painter we ever 
had in England, did ſo; and ſometimes, 
| Inſtead of the blue, he uſed blue-black, till 
he found it to be a pernicious colour, and 
was therefore obliged to uſe blue; be- 
cauſe his middle tint, which was made only 
of black and white, was ſo very cold, that 


no other colour but blye would make a 
K 2 colder 
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colder tint: yet he managed theſe cold 
colours, in all the lights and middle tints, 
ij fo agreeably, and ſo light and eaſy was his : 
| | 

| touch, that we cannot help admiring, and 
may learn ſomething from him. Though, 
| he was not ſo lucky in his ſhadows, which 
| were generally of a heavy dirty hue : this 
was owing to the colours he uſed, and the 
method of uſing them; which will always 
have ſuch an effect, when a warm or dirty 
colour is mixed with a clean light one; for, 
being mixed together, they will form a 
dirty colour, that muſt conſequently appear 
ſo in the work. But if his lead or ſhade- 


tint had been mixed with Indian red in- 
ſtead of the ochre, and then followed with 
a few light blending touches of the ochre- 
tint, it would have left them clean and 
mellow. It is the want of the red hue 


which makes the white ſatins appear ſo 


often like pewter. 
'Þ 3 | BLUE 
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BLUE SATIN, 


BLUE ſatin is made of Pruſſian- blue and 


ſine white. 


THe beſt ground for blue is, white for 
the lights, and black and white for the 


ſhadows. 


THE firſt lay of colours for blue is di- 


i 


vided into three degrees or tints, 


WE ſhould firſt make the middle tint of 
a beautiful azure; then mix the colour for 
the lights about a middle degree between 
that and white. Make the ſhade-tint 
dark enough for the ſhadows in general. 
All the broad lights ſhould be laid with a 
plenty of colour, and ſhaped to character 


with the middle tint, before we lay on 


2 any 
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any other colours. Remember, the leſs 
the colours are mixed, the better they 
will appear, and ſtand ; for the lights of 
blue ſhould be managed with as much 
care as thoſe of white ſatin. Next is, to 
follow with the reſt of the middle tint, 
and then make out all the ſhadows. The 
more we drive the ſhade-tint, the better 
it will receive the reflects and finiſhing 
tints. The ſhadows ſhould be ſtrength- 
ened and blended with ivory-black and 
ſome of their own colour, which will 
mix with them into a tender, mellow 


hue, 


THE reflects are made as thoſe of white 
ſatin ; that is, with ochre and ſome of the 
lights; which ſhould be perfectly done, 
as we intend it, at one painting. The 
ſhadows, when dry, may be a little im- 
proved, if there is occaſion to alter them, 

| with 
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with the colours they were made with. 


The Pruſſian- blue proper to be uſed, is 
that which looks of the moſt beautiful 
azure before it is ground ; and the ſooner 
it is uſed after it is ground, the better it 


will work and appear. 


VELVET may be painted at once. The 
method is, to make out the firſt lay with 
the middle tint and ſhade tint ; on which 
we ſhould lay the high lights with light 
touches, and finiſh the ſhadows as we did 
thoſe of the ſatin ; but the neareſt imita- 
tion of velvet we can make, is done by 
glazing ; which is prepared on a ground 
or dead-colouring of ſuch colours as will, 
when dry, bear out and ſupport the glaz- 
ing colour in its higheſt perfection. The 
nature of the glazing colour is to be of a 


fine tranſparent quality, and uſed ſimply 


with oil only ; ſo that whatever ground 
K 4 it 
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it is laid on, the whole may appear di- 
ſtinctly, through it. The beſt ground for 
blue is made with white and ivory-black: 
the white is for the high lights, which, 
with the middle tint and ſhade-tint, 
makes out the firſt lay, like mezzotinto. 
Remember to make the middle tint lighter 
in proportion to the glazing, becauſe that 
will make it the darker. It is often ne- 
ceſſary to cover all but the high lights 
with a thin glazing ; not with plenty of 


oil in the colour, but laid with leſs quan- 


tity than if it was to be done once only. 
Tf any of it touch the lights, we ſhould 


wipe it off with a clean rag. The very 
high lights ſhould be improved, and made 
of a fine white, and left to dry. The 


glazing colour is Pruſſian- blue, ground 


very fine with nut oil; and ſhould be laid 


"with a large, ſtiſſiſh tool, that will drive 


the colour, as occaſion requires. It is 


On 
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on the laſt glazing we ſhould ſtrengthen 
and finiſh the ſhadows, 


THE greateſt fault in the colouring of 
draperies is, the painting the ſhadows with 
ſtrong glaring colours, which deſtroy the 
beauty of the lights. This is not only 
the reverſe of art, but of nature, whoſe 
beauty always diminiſhes in proportion 
with the lights ; for this reaſon we ſhould 
take care to blend and ſoften the ſhadows 
with ſuch friendly colours as will agree 
with their local character and obſcurity. 
Here we may obſerve, that glazing the 
middle tint, which is made of black and 
white, will not produce a colour ſo blue, 
as if it had been prepared with Pruſſian- 
blue and white; yet this colour will pre- 
ſerve the beauty of the lights in the 
higheſt perfection, by reaſon of its tender 
obſcure hue, when the blueneſs of the 


other 
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other would only diminiſh them. This 
method of glazing the blue is the general 
rule for all glazing, 


WHEN we are glazing blue, the lights 
may be glazed with ultramarine, though 
all the other parts are done with Pruſſian 
blue. - This method ſaves a great quan- 
tity of that valuable colour, and anſwers | 
our purpoſe as well as if it had all been 


done with ultramarine. 


THovGnH this general method of paint- 
ing ſatins, is to make the firſt lay of co- 
lours with three degrees of tints ; yet we 
ſhould underſtand, in uſing them, that 
they produce two more : for the mixing 
of two different colours together on the 
cloth, will make another of a middle tint 
between them : ſo it 1s with the lights 
and middle tint ; and with the middle and 

ſhade- 
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ſhade-tint; the firſt anſwers to the firſt 


tint in white ſatin ; and the laſt will con- 
ſequently be a ſort of gradating, or half 
ſhade. 


Ir the lights and middle tint mix to a 
beautiful, clean colour, of a middle hue 
between both, there will be no occaſion 
for a colour to go between them, as in 
the blue ſatin ; but if in mixing, they 
produce a tint inclining to a dirty warm 
hue, then there muſt be another found 
of a ſympathizing nature, which ſhould 
he laid between them, in order to preſerve 
the beauty of the lights, as the firſt tint 
in the white ſatin; for if it was not fo, 
the red, in the middle tint, would certain- 
ly dirty and ſpoil the white. 


IT is highly neceſſary to underſtand 
theſe principles of the firſt lay of colours, 


in 
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in order to have a perfect knowledge of 


the general rule of colouring, on which 


the principles of colouring depend, 


SCARLET AND CRIMSON 


A LIGHT yellow-red, made of light 
echre, light-red, and white, is the proper 
ground for ſcarlet; the ſhadows are Indian 
red, and, in the darkeſt parts, mixed with 
a very little black, 

Tux ſecond painting ſhould be a little 
lighter than we intend the finiſhing co- 
Jour ; in proportion to the glazing, which 
will make it darker. 

- 

TRE high lights, are vermilion and 

white for ſatin, velvet, and cloth; the 


middle is vermilion and white, with a 


very 
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very little lake or Indian red; the ſhade- 
tint is made with Indian red and lake, 
with the addition of a little black in the 
darkeſt ſhadows. The difference between 
ſcarlet and crimſon 185 that the high lights 
of crimſon are whiter, and the middle 
tint is made darker. Their reflects are 
made with light-red and vermilion. The 
high lights ſhould be laid and managed 
in the ſame manner as thoſe of the blue, 
for fear of dirtying them ; and ſometimes 
they require to be touched over the ſe- 
cond time, before we glaze them. The 
more the colours of the ſecond painting 
are drove, the eaſier and better they may 
be managed to character; but the high 
lights ſhould have a good body of colour; 
and be left with a delicate light touch. 
After it is well dry, we ſhould finiſh with 
glazing the whole with fine lake, and im 
prove the reflects and ſhadows. Remem- 


© ber 
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ber that the ſcarlet requires but a very 
thin glazing ; and it is better to glaze the 
erimſon twice over, than lay too much at 


one painting. 
. — = 4 
 PINK-COLOUR, 


THERE are two different methods of 
painting a pink colour: one is by glaz- 
ing; the other is done with a body of co- 


| lours at one painting. The ſame grounds 


do for both; which ſhould be a whitiſh 
colour, inclining to a yellow, for the lights; 
and Indian red, lake, and white, for the 
ſhadows. 


- 


Tas ſecond painting for the glazing 


Method is done with the ſame colours, 


and a little vermilion for the reflects; 
and 
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and vermilion and white for the high 
lights: when it is dry we ſhould glaze it 
with fine lake, and then break and ſoften 
the ſhadows into character and harmony 
directly. 


Tux other method is, to make the high 
lights with carmine and white; the middle 
tint with lake, white, and a little carmine; 
and the ſhadows with lake and Indian red, 
with a little vermilion for the reflects. 
But remember the ſhadows will require 
to be broken with ſome tender obſcure 
tint. 


YELLOW, 


IHE Ground for yellow ſhould be a 


yellowiſh white for the lights, and a mix- 


ture of the ochres for the ſhadows. 
THERE 
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THERE are the ſame number of tints 
in the yellow as there are in the white 
ſatin ; the method of uſing them is the 
very ſame, The lights are made with 
king's yellow, ground with clean good 
drying oil. The firſt tint is light ochre, 
changed with a little of the pearl tint 
made with the dark ſhade and white; 
which ſhould be laid and managed as the 
firſt tint in white ſatin. The middle tint 
is a mixture of the light and brown ochre, 
ſoftened with the pearl tint, The ſhade- 
tint is made with brown pink and brown 
ochre. Theſe belong to the firſt lay. 


Tn reflects are light ochre ; and ſome- 
times, in the warmeſt parts, mixed with a 
little light-red : the ſhadows are ſtrength- 
ened with brown pink and burnt umbre. 


THESE colours, well managed, will 
pro- 
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produce a yellow very like Van Dyck's; 
but if we leave out the king's yellow, 
which is in the high lights only, then it 
will be one of Lely's favourite yellows, 


GREEN. 


THE proper ground for green is a 
light- yellow green; which is made of 
light ochre, a little white, and Pruſſian- 
blue, for the lights; and the ochre, brown 
pink, and Pruſſian- blue, for the ſhadows, 


Tu E fineſt green we have, for drapery, 
is made of king's yellow, Pruſſian- blue, 
and brown pink. The high lights are 
king's yellow and a very little Pruſſian- 
blue; the middle tint has more Pruſſian- 
blue; and the ſhade-tint is made with 


ſome of the middle tint, brown pink, and 
L more 
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more Pruſſian- blue: but the darkeſt ſha · 


dows are brown pink and a little Pruſſian- 
blue. The lights and middle tint ſhould 
be managed in the ſame manner as thoſe 
of the blues. The ſhade tint ſhould be 
kept entirely from the lights, becauſe the 


brown pink that is in it, will, in mixing, 
dirty them, as the black does thoſe of the 
blues. Remember to allow for their dry- 
ing a little darker; and that the king's 
yellow ſhould be ground with good dry- 
ing oil; for the longer it is drying, the 
more it will change and grow darker; 
and the ſooner it is uſed, the better it will 
ſtand. It is proper to have two ſorts of 
king's yellow; one to be very light, 
which will do beſt for the high lights of 


velvet. 


cuANGEABTLE. 
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CHANGEABLE, 


CHANGEABLE colours are made 
with four principal tints, viz. the high 
lights, middle tint, ſhade tint, and reflect- 
ing tint. 


THz greateſt art lies in finding the 
exact colour of the middle tint ; becauſe 
it has more of the general hue of the ſilk 
than any of the others. The ſhade-tint is 
of the ſame hue with the middle tint, 
though it 1s dark enough for the ſhadows. 
The high lights, though often very dif- 
ferent from the middle tint, ſhould be of 
a clean, friendly-working colour, that will, 
in mixing with it, produce a tint of a 


clean ſympathizing hue, 


THE method of painting filks is to 


make out the folds with the ſhade tint, 
L 2 and 
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and then fill them up in the lights with 
the middle tint, This is the firſt lay, 
which ſhould be done to our ſatisfaction 
before we add any other colours; and 
the ſtiffer the middle tint is uſed, the 
better the high lights may be laid upon 
it. The reflecting tint falls generally upon 
the gradating half-ſhades, and ſhould be 
laid with tender touches, ſparingly, for 
fear of ſpoiling the firſt lay. 


Tuis method of painting anſwers to 
all coloured filks, as well as changeable, 
with this difference only, that the plain 
colours require not ſo much art in match- 
ing the tints, as the changeable do. The 
laſt part of the work is the finiſhing, and 
ſtrengthening the ſhadows with an obſcure 
tint, a little inclining to a mellowiſh hue ; 
ſach as will not catch the eye, and inter- 


rupt the beauty of the lights, 
| BLACK, 
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BLACK, 


THE beſt ground for black is light- 
red for the lights; and Indian red and a 
little black for the ſhadows. 


Tux finiſhing colours are, for the lights, 
black, white, and a little lake. The mid- 
dle tint has leſs white, and more lake and 
black. The ſhade-tint is made of an equal 
quantity of lake and brown pink, with a 
very little black. 


Taz method of painting black is very 
different from that of other colours ; for 
as the principal thing in them, is to leave 
their lights clean and brilliant, ſo in black, 
it is to keep the ſhadows clear and tranſ- 
parent. Therefore we ſhould begin with 
the ET and glaze over all the ſha- 

19. 13 dows 
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dows with it. Next, lay in the darkeſt 
ſhadows with black, and a little of the 
ſhade-tint, very correctly. After that fill 
up the whole breadth of lights with the 
middle tint only. All which ſhould be 
done exactly to the character of the ſatin, 
&c. and then finiſh with the high lights. 


HERE we may obſerve, the ground, 
being red, will bear out and ſupport the 
reds, which are uſed in the finiſhing co- 
lours : the lake in the lights takes off the 
cold hue, and gives it a more beautiful 
colour. If the ſhade-tint was of any other 
colour than a tranſparent warm hue, the 
ſhadows would conſequently be black and 
heavy ; becauſe no other colours can pre- 
ſerve the warm brilliancy, which is want- 

tene of the black, like lake 


and brown pink. Black is of a cold heavy 


ing in th 


nature, and always too ſtrong for any 
| | other 
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other colour ; therefore we ſhould make 
an allowance in uſing it. There will be 
a few reflects in ſatin, which ſhould be 
added as thoſe of, other colours ; but they 
ſhould be made of ſtrong colours, ſuch as 
| burnt umbre, or brown ochre, mixed with 
a little of the ſhade-tint, 


THrovcn the grounds which are here 
mentioned for the draperies, are abſolutely 
neceſſary for the principal and neareſt 
figures in a picture, ſuch as a ſingle por- 
trait, or the like; yet they are not in- 
tended for figures, which are placed more 
into the picture. Such as are behind the 
principal or front figures, their grounds 
ſhould always be fainter, in proportion to 
their local finiſhing colours. 
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LINEN. 


THE colours uſed in linen are the ſame 
as thoſe in white ſatin, except the firſt tint ; 
which is made of white and ultramarine 
aſhes, inſtead of the black, and mixed to a 
very light blueiſh tint. 


In the dead-colouring we ſhould take 
particular care, that the grounds be laid 
very white and broad in the lights: the 
ſhadows are made with black, white, and 
a little Indian red, like the middle tint of 
white fatin. Theſe ſhould be left very 
light and clean, in order to ſupport the 
finiſhing colours. | 


Tux ſecond painting begins with glaz- 
ing all the lights, with a ſtiff pencil and 
fine white only, drove bare, without uſing 

| any 
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any oil: the ſhadows may be ſcumbled 
with poppy oil, and ſome of the colour 
they were made of. This is the firſt lay, 
on which we are to follow with the finiſh- 
ing colours directly. The middle tint of 
white ſatin is the beſt colour for the gene- 
ral hue of the ſhadows. With this and 
white, in different degrees, we ſhould 
make out all the parts to character, with 
free light touches, without ſoftening. 
Then with a large long-pointed pencil, 
and fine white, lay the high lights very 
nicely, with one ſtroke. After this comes 
the fine light blueiſh tint, which ſhould he 
mixed light, and laid in the tender gra- 
dations very ſparingly and lightly, with- 
out filling them up. 


RREMEMBR TR the firſt lay ſhould be left 
clear and diſtin ; the more it appears, 
the better, It is the overmixing, and 

Joining 
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joining all the colours together, which 
ſpoils the beauty of the character ; there- 
fore it is better to let it dry before we 
add the reflects and finiſhing tints. 


THz method of letting the beautiful 
clear colours dry, before we add the 
warm, reflex, and harmonizing tints, 
prevents them from mixing, and dirtying 
each other, 


THe principal blending colours uſed in 
the reflects, are the yellow tint, green 
tint, and the roſe tint; which laſt is 
made of lake, Indian red, and white. I 
find glazing the pearl and lead colours 
with white, though it ſeems to anſwer 
our purpole when it is done, will certain- 
ly fink, and be loſt in the grounds on 
which it is laid; therefore we ſhould make 


the dead-colouring as white as we intend 
the 
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the finiſhing colours, by reaſon they will 
ſink a little, -in proportion to the colour 
of the cloth, which the glazing with pure 
white only will recover, 


LANDSCAPES, 
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LANDSCAPES. 


TIE principal Colours uſed in Land- 
ſcapes, are, | 
1, Fine White. 
2, Common White. 
3. Fine Light Ochre, 
4. Brown Ochre. 
5. Brown Pink. 
6. Burnt Umbre, 
7. Ivory Black. 
8. Pruſſian-Blue. 
9. Ultramarine, 
10. Terra-Verte. 
11. Lake. 
12. Indian Red. 
13. Vermilion. 
14. King's Lellowi 


Ad 
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THz principal Tints uſed in Land- 
ſcapes, are, 
1. Light Ochre and White. 
2. Light Ochre, Pruſſian-Blue, and 
White. | 
3. Light Ochre and Pruſſian-Blue. 
4. The ſame, darker. 
5. Terra-Verte and Pruſſian-Blue. 
6. Brown Pink and Pruſſian-Blue. 
7. Brown Pink and Brown Ochre. 
8. Brown Pink, Ochre, and Pruſſian- 
Blue. REO, 
9. Indian Red and White. 
10, Ivory Black, Indian Red, and Lake. 


Taz colours neceſſary for dead-co- 
louring, are common white, light ochre, 
brown ochre, burnt umbre, Indian red, 
ivory black, and Pruſſian- blue. 


TRE 
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THE principal colours and tints for 
painting the ſky, are fine white, ultra- 
marine, Pruſſian- blue, light ochre, ver- 
milion, lake, and Indian red. 


Tux tints are a fine azure, lighter 
azure, light ochre and white, vermilion 
and white, and a tint made of white, 


a little vermilion, and ſome of the light 
azure, 


LANDSCAPES ſhould be painted on a 
ſoft of tanned-leather colour, which is 
made of brown ochre, white, and light- 
red. This colour gives a warmth to the 
ſhadow colours, and is very agreeable and 
proper for glazing. 


\ SKETCHING, or rubbing in the deſign, 


THis 
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Tr1s ſhould be done with burnt umbre, 
drove with drying oil, and a little oil of 
turpentine, in a faint, light, ſcumbling, 
free manner, as we ſhade with Indian ink 
and water; leaving the colour of the cloth 
for the lights, as we do that of the paper. 
Remember, in doing it, we leave no part 
of the ſhadows ſo dark as we intend the 
firſt lay, or dead-colouring, which is to 
be lighter than the finiſhing colours. And 
though the foliage of the trees is only rub- 
bed in, with a faint ſort of ſcumbling, yet 
the trunks and bodies ſhould be in their 
proper ſhapes, with their breadths of light 
and ſhadow. All kinds of buildings ſhould 
be done in the ſame manner, leaving the 
colour of the cloth for their lights. The 
figures on the fore-ground, if they are de- 
termined, ſhould alſo be ſketched in the 
ſame method, and then left to dry. 


— — — — 


| 
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. OF DEAD-COLOURING. 


LEx the firſt lay or dead-colouring be 
without any bright, glaring, or ftrong, 
dark colours; fo that the effect is made 
more to receive and preſerve the finiſhing 
colours, than to ſhew them in the firft 


painting. 


Tux ſky ſhould be done firſt ; then all 


the diſtances ; and ſo work downwards to 
the middle group, and from that to the 


fore-ground, and neareſt parts. Remem- 
ber that all the parts of each group, as 
trees, buildings, or the like, be all painted 
with the group they belong to. 


THe greateſt ſecret in dead-colouring 
is, to find the two colours which ſerve for 
the ground of the ſhadows in general, the 


{ky excepted, and the method of uſing 


4 them 
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them with the lights: the firſt of which 
is the dark-ſhade with a little lake in it 
the other colour is only burnt umbre. 
| Theſe ſhould be a little changed to the 
natural hue of the objects, and then laid 
and drove with drying oil, in the ſame 
manner as we ſhade with Indian ink, 
which is a eumbün g kind of glazing; 
and as ſuch they ſhould be left; for, 
otherwiſe, they would be dark ard heavy, 
and therefore would be entirely ſpoiled 
for the finiſhing glazing. Both theſe co- 
lours mix and ſympathize agreeably with 
all the lights but NOS: bg! id 1221 
chem. bd 
Wuen the landſcape is deſigned, begin 
with the {ky, which ſhould be laid with 
2 good body of colours, and left with a 
faint reſemblance of the principal clouds; 
er this we ſhaulꝗ do A in che! . 
1 
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of claro obſcuro, than with finiſhing co- 
- Jours ;.the whiter it is left, the better it 
will, hear out and ſupport them. The 
diſtances ſhould be made out faint and ob- 
ſeurely with the dark-ſhade, and ſome 
of their lights in different degrees; and 
laid ſo, as beſt to find and ſhe w their prin- 
cipal parts. As we come more into the 
middle group, we fall by degrees into the 
burnt umbre in the ſhades, All the grounds 
of the trees ſhould be laid or rubbed in, 
enough only to leave an idea of their 
ſhapes and ſhadows faintly, The ground 
of their ſhadows muſt be clean, and bghter 
than their finiſhing colours, ſuch as will 
ſupport their character, and ſeem eaſy to 


finiſh on. 


IN painting the lights, it is better to 
incline more to the middle tint, than to 
the very high lights; and obſerve to leave 

Oe N them 
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them with a ſufficient body of clean co- 

lours, which will receive and preſerve the 

finiſhing colours the better; all which 
may be done with a few tints. After 
this, go over the whole with the ſweetener 
very lightly, which will ſoften and mix 

the colours agteeably for finiſhing, 


x 
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SECOND PAINTING. 


BEGIN, with the ſky, and lay in all the 
azure and colours of the horizon; then. 
ſoften them. After that lay in the general 
tint of the clouds, and finiſh on it with 
the high lights, and the other tints that 
are wanting, with light, tender touches; 
then ſoften the whole with the ſweetener 
very lightly. Remember the finiſhing of 
the ſky ſhould be done all at one painting, 
becauſe the tender character of the clouds 
will not do ſo well as when the whole is 
wet. Obſerve, that the ſliffer the azure 
and colours of the horizon are laid, the 
better the clouds may be painted upon 


them. | Qnnengia ni Per 


. | 50 nod? bas nelsg 
Tux _ albaner are chiefly made 
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with the colour of the ſky ; and as they 
grow nearer and darker, we ſhould glaze 
and ſcumble the . parts very thin, with 
ſuch glazing ſhadow-colours as come 
neareſt to the 'general hue of the group 
the objects are in. This glazing ſhould be 
of a darkiſh hue; and the firſt painting or 
dead-colour ſhould be ſeen through it di- 
ſtinctly. On this lay, or ground, we 
ſhould add the finiſhing colours. 


Now, ſuppoſing this glazed ground is 
properly adapted to the object and place, 
it will be eaſy to find the other colours 
which are wanted for the lights and fi- 
niſhings of the ſame. But in laying them 
we muſt take great care that we do not ſpoil 
the glazing; therefore we ſhould be very 
exact in preparing thoſe colours on the 
palette, and then be ſure to lay them with 
ligtit free touches. ib 71938919 AH A4 + 

JD __ BEFORE 
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BRrORRE proceeding any farther, it will 
be proper to ſay ſomething of the moſt 
uſeful glazing colours. 


LAxx, Terra- Verte, Pruſſian- Blue and 
Brown Pink, are the four principal. The 
more we manage them like Indian ink, 
and the more diſtinct we leave them, the 
better their tranſparent beauty will ſtand 
and appear, provided we do it with good 

drying oil. After theſe four glazing co- 
lours, burnt umbre is a very good glazing, 
warm brown, and of great uſe in the 
broken grounds and "neareſt parts; but 
the moſt agreeable colour for the darkeſt 
ſhadows, is the dark- ſhade improved with 
lake. It is a fine warm ſhade, when it is 
drove with drying oil: no colour in the 
world is fo ſweet and fympathiſing ; it 
mixes harmoniouſly with all the lights, 
as well as the ſhadows, and is a charming 
colour 
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colour in the trunks and bodies of trees, 
and in all kinds of buildings. 


Wr ſhould make out all the ground of 
the objects with ſuch glazing ſhadow- 
colours, as ſeem neareſt to the natural hue 
of the object, in that ſituation. But as the 
principal glazing colours themſelves are 
often too ſtrong and glaring, they ſhould 
therefore be a little changed, and ſoftened 
with ſuch colours as are of a near re- 
ſemblance to themſelves and the objects. 
Thus, if it is in the diſtances, the terra- 
verte and azure, which are their principal 
glazing colours, may be improved and 
made lighter with ſome of the ſky tints; 
and as the diſtances come nearer, with 
the purple. As we get more into the 
middle group, the terra- verte and Pruſſian- 
blue may be changed with ſome of the 
green tints, ſuch as are made without 
obs cf M4 white; 
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white; for white is the deſtruction of all 
glazing colours, As we approach the firſt 
group, there is leſs occaſion for changing 
them ; but the fore-ground, and its ob- 
jects, require all the ſtrength and force of 
glazing which the colours are capable of 


producing. 


AFTER this glazing ground, we ſhould 
follow with ſtrengthening the ſame in the 
thadows and darkeſt places, in ſuch man- 
ner as will ſeem eaſy to finiſh ; which is 
the firſt lay of the ſecond painting. 


The colours that come next for finiſh» 
ing, are in the degree of middle tints. 
Theſe ſhould be carefully laid over the 
greateſt breadth of lights, in ſuch manner 
as not to ſpoil and cover too much of the 
glazing. Do it with a good body of the 
colour, as {tiff as the pencil can agreeably 

manage 


ba 
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manage to character. Remember, the 
colours of the middle tint ſnould be of a 
clean, beautiful hue. According to theſe 
methods, I think it will be eaſy to finiſh” 
all the ſecond painting as we work down, 
from the ſky, through the middle group. 
As we come to the firſt group, where all the 
objects ſhould appear perfectly finiſhed, we 
ſhould finiſh their under or moſt diſtant 
parts, before we paint any of the other 
which appear nearer. Obſepve this me- 
thod down to the laſt and neareſt objects 
of the picture; and where it ſo happens 
that painting one tree over another does 
not pleaſe, forbear 'the ſecond, until the 
firſt is dry. Thin, near trees, of different 
colours, will do better if we let the under 
parts — before we add the er 
colours, een 
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THE THIRD AND LAST 
PAINTING. 


IF oiling is neceſſary, lay the leaft quan- 
tity that can be; which ſhould be done 
with a ſtump-tool, or pencil, proportioned 
to the place that is to be oiled, ſo that we 
may oil no more than is wanted : then 
wipe the whole place that is oiled, with 
a piece of filk handkerchief. By this me- 
thod we leave no more oil than is proper 
for our purpoſe. | 


Wu we are going to finiſh any ob- 
jects, we ſhould remember to uſe a great 
variety of tints, very near of the ſame co- 
1our; but moſt of all, when we are finiſh- 
ing trees. This gives a richneſs to the 


colouring, and produces harmony. The 
greens 
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greens will fade, and grow darker ; there- 
fore it is highly neceſſary to improve and 
force them, by exaggerating the lights, 
and making an allowance in uſing them 
ſo much the lighter. For the ſame reaſon, 
we ſhould take great care that we do not 
overcharge and ſpoil the beauty of the 
glazing ; for if we do, it will be dull 
and heavy, and will conſequently grow 
darker, 


Tur method for painting near trees is 
to make the firſt lay very near to nature, 
though not quite ſo dark, but more in the 
degree of a middle tint, and follow it 
with ſtrengthening the ſhadows, and im- 
proving the middle tints ; and laſt of all, 
lay the high lights and finiſhing colours. 
But all this cannot be done as it ſhould 
be at one painting : therefore, the beſt 
way is to do no more than the firſt lay 

4 | with 
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with the faint ſhadows, and leave it to 


THEN begin with improving the mid- 
dle tints and ſhadows, and let them dry. 


Tas third and laſt work is adding all 
the lights and finiſhing colours, in the 
beſt manner we are able. This method of 
leaving the firſt and ſecond part to dry ſe- 
parately, not only makes the whole much 
eaſier, and more agreeable, but leaves the 
colours in the greateſt perfection; becauſe 
moſt of the work may be done with ſcum- 
bling and glazing, and ſome parts without 
oiling. The lights alſo may be laid with 
a better body of colour, which will not be 
mixed and ſpoiled with the wet ground. 
What I have ſaid of trees, anſwers the 
fame to all kinds of ſhrubs and buſhes. 


JMOTIT1:5 | Tus 
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Tux figures in a landſcape are the laſt 
work of the picture; thoſe in the fore- 
ground ſhould be done firſt, and thoſe in 
the diſtances next : for, after the figures in 
the firſt and fartheſt group are painted, it 

will be much eaſier to find the proportions 
of thoſe in the middle parts of the picture. 
And we ſhould obſerve, that the ſhadows 
of the figures ſhould be of the ſame hue 


or colour with thoſe of the groups. or 
place, they are in, 
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EPITOME 


"COLORITPTO. 


A. VERY valuable work, now ſcarcely 
procurable at any rate, was publiſhed by 
the late ingenious M. le Blon. It was 
termed Coloritto, or the Harmony of Co- 
louring ; which is the art of mixing co- 
lours, in order to repreſent naturally in 
all the gradations of painting light and ö 
ſhade, the fe/b, or any other object that 5 
18 repreſented 1 in the true ns Nin light. 


AFTER 
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AFTER duly confidering the philoſo- 
phy of colours, and putting his obſerva- 
tions to the teſt of experiment, he draws . 
theſe concluſions—that Painting can re- 
preſent all viſible objects with three co- 
lours, viz. Yellow, Red, and Blue ; for all 
other colours can be compoſed of theſe 
three, which may be called primitive ; for 
example, | 


jew 


”= an Oringe Colour, 
Red 


Red : | | 
and bon a Purple and Violet Colour. 
Blue) . 

— 
Blue 


and bo a Green Colous. 
Yellow | 


And a mixture of the abore three original 
colours makes a Black, as alſo every other 
colour whatſoever ; as has been demon- 

ſtrated 


— — — ap — — 
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ſtrated by the invention of printing figures 
in their najura] coloury 


Ir is 12 10 be e underſtood to to mean 
material colours only, not impalpable ones; 
for the admixture of the latter will pro- 
duce a perfect white, as Sir Iſaac N ewton 
has ſhewn. But both are the produce of 
all the primitive colours compounded or 


mixed together; the one by impaipante, 


| the other by material colours. 


'Trvg PainTiNG repreſents ; . 
a Lights, by White. 
ONT 2d. Shades, by Black. 
Z. Reflections, by Nu. 
4th. Turnings off, by Blue. 


N. B. In nature, the general reflex-co- 


* The prints here alluded to are not very com- 
mon, but may be occaſionally found at brokers” 
ſtalls. The modern mode of printing in colours 1s 


E different. : 
5 lour 
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lour is yelloww ; but all the accidental re- 
flections, cauſed by an oppoſite body or 
object, partake of the colour of the oppo- 
ſite body that cauſed them. 


The author proceeds next to lay down 
rules for the preparation of the various 
palettes neceſſary in this mode of paint- 
ing. They are repreſented by copper 
plates, printed in the genuine colours and 
admixtures, with the gradations of tints 
that are uſed in the different ſtages of the 
work. But theſe are more expenſive 
than uſeful, as the theory is too ſimple 
and beautiful to need any additional aid. 
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' Varisnes are of two . viz. 95. 
i Varniſh, and * Wim. — * 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE PREPARATION 
arg or SPIRIT VARNISH: | 


1c be SPIRIT Varniſh.) may be EY in 
the heat of a water- bath (halneum Mariæ), 


+ Theſe obſervations are taken _ the Memo- 


343 w 3 J 310 


randums of French Artiſts, who 5 the belt maker, 


I varniſh of any people in the önnen 
eq 8 taking 
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taking care to cloſe the veſſel which con- 
tains the materials, in proportion -to the 


heat required to melt them. 


2. Por in no more at a time than three 
fourths of ſpirit of wine; let one fourth 
ſpace be reſerved for the ebullition, and 
for receiving the ſpirit of turpentine, with- 


* 


out which the vatniſh would evaporate. 


3. LET all the more ſolid articles of 

which the varniſh is to conſiſt, be put in, 
if poſſible, at the ſame time. 
4. n to heat the veſſel till 
the whole ingredients are diſſolved : this 
may be known by the non-reſiſtance and 
lim pid ſtate of them. ny 


. 


1 248 Ar this period, incorporate t the re- 


3 of the ſpirits of wine, viz. a fourth 
te N 2 part, 
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part, with the varniſh now ready to re- 
eeĩve it. 

6. PERMIT the whole to mix, by con- 
ſtantly ſtirring them together, with the 
water-bath at its full heat; when the 
varniſh will aſſume the appearance of a 
oniform fluid, 


7. LEsT any impurity has intruded, 
ſtrain the varniſh, whilſt hot, Ghar] a 


fine eloth. 


8. LET the varniſh be at reſt ſome days 
before it is uſed. 


9. SPIRIT varniſh is totally oppoſite 
in its nature to oil varniſh ; for it is better 
for being new, being apt to grow thick 
and yellow by keeping, whereas the other 


Improves in beauty by AGE. Ke 


ii n 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE PREPARATION 
OF OIL VARNISH, 


1. COPAL and amber are the principal 
ingredients in o1L varniſh : both theſe 
ſubſtances have the valuable properties of 
ſolidity and tranſparency. 


2. Tus above, ſubſtances, ought never 
to be mixed together * : the copal, being 
almoſt colourleſs, ſhould be reſerved for 
clear and light colours; and the amber 
ſhould be employed over gold, or m 
of a ſombre hue. 

3. THE beſt mode of operating is to 
diflelve the copal, or the amber, by itſelf, 


191110 l ea919ily7 t 21119992 Yo HOY L106 


* The famous Fern nis Martin is an exception to 
54902 Yo 14899 (45, 229910 in 


his rule. 


Ade | 
| N 3 before 


that is fo required to adele ber will burn 
and diſcolour the oil. 25 


4. THe oil of which the varniſh is com- 


poſed mould be perfectly free from greaſi- 
nels, and carefully bleached. 


5. Warcu attentively to the moment 
of fuſion; for, if the heat be too great, the 


whole will be diſcoloured, 21042 


MI 2111 . '1 fil . * 10 


i FI p 4 = £34 * 


6. Art the inſtant of perfect fuſion, x pour 


n 


int the oil (which muſt be previouſly heat- 


ed), by little and little, ſtirriog i it with” a 
wooden ſpatula. TY Jo rr wa 


# V 


7. Wurd the fluid is uniformly mixed, 
take the pot off the fire, and fiir it till it 
is merely warm. At this time, mix in 
| the preſcribed quarity of ſpirit of tur- 
2301 TX pentine, 


pentine, which ſhould exceed the quantity 
of the oil. Remember well, that if the 
oil was more than warm, it * catch 
fire on adding the ſpirit of turpentine. 


8. STRAIN the varniſh through a a fine 
cloth, to remove all 1mpurities, 

9. Should any of the copal, or the am- 
ber, remain in the ſtrainer undiſſolved, 
expoſe the pieces to the action of che air 
for a long time, to diſſipate the oil; "oo 
be particularly cautious againſt uſing them 
in yarniſh, till this operation 1s performed, 
or the adhering particles of oil will burn, 


and diſcolour the whole, 


10. OIL, varniſh, if well preſerved, is 
very much improved by age; but it is at 
the ſame time liable to grow. thicker. 
When, therefore, gil varniſh is about to he 
N 4 | n 


1 z 
1 


| 
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uſed, the operator may render it more 
fluid, if neceſſary, by incorporating a little 
of the ſpirit of turpentine whilſt the var- 
niſh is made hot in a water-bath. 


11. In the hotteſt days of ſummer good 
old varniſh ſhould be perfectly dry, and 
free from tacking, in twenty-four hours : 
in the winter, the room bought to be heated 
by flues in the wall, as well to' prevent 


duſt as to imitate the warmth of ſummer. 


| 12. Tat oils. of poppies and of nuts 
are both uſed in the preparation of var- 


niſhes; but very od linſeed oil, which has 


been drawn without heat (termed cold 
drawn), and perfectly b/eached, is equally 
as good, and conſiderably. cheaper. f 
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2710 07 How 28 Her oy nt cout vd 
1. ALL Varniſhes ſhould be prepared 
of ſubſtances that are ſolid, gloſſy, and 
ſiccative &; - and the liqtids in which theſe 
ſübſtances are n re E 
and colourtefs. ' s incl f gc in 
voy D omi wad bt (Hab nant 
2. ALL bituminous and reſinous ſubs 
ſtances which are adapted to the -making 


- * Expreſſive of a drying quality the word is rather 
new, but is of French extraction, 


of 


| 
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of varniſh will burn if they are too much 
heated, and will become friable and in- 
capable of being poliſhed. 


3. Taz materials ſhould be very pure 
and clean, and ſhould be rather broken 


into ſmall pieces than pulverized (except 


in very particular caſes), becauſe they are 
leſs liable to burn, by their not adhering 
ſo readily to the ſides of the containing 
veſſel. 

4. Tas operation ſhould be performed 
in an open place, during the day+/ight; for, 
if the ſpirituous vapour from the heated 
materials ſhould take fire, from a Iigbted 
candle for inſtance, or other ignited body, 
the conſequences might be diſaſtrous.— 
A cover ſhould, therefore, be in readineſs 


(cloſely fitted), together with wetted cloths, 
to extinguiſh the flange 


2 , 
x 


F. SOME 
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5. SOME ſorts of varniſh, as has been 
obſerved, may be prepared by the heat of 
a water-bath only ; but as many will re- 
quire a ſtronger heat, remember to keep 
the fire con/kant and equable. 


6. SHOULD it þurn-70, prevent its bliſter- 
ing by ſoaking the part inſtantly with ſpi- 
rits of wine; or apply a compreſs moiſten- 
ed with ſpirit of wine. 


7. WHEN the varniſh is made, take 
great care to purify it as much as poſſible, 
by ſtraining it through fine linen, or ſilk; 
and keep it in narrow-mouthed, glazed, 
earthen bottles, cloſely ſtopped. 


N. B. VERY nice operators prepare 
their varniſh in glazed, earthen veſſels, 
and uſe them only once for the ſame pur- 


pole; they have experienced, that the heat 
communicated 
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communicated to the veſſel may actalion- 
ally crack the glazing, which imbibing 
ſome of the former varniſh, may com- 


municate a brown colour to the new. 


THE late ingenious Dr. Lewis “* has 
given a very valuable account of 'a mode 
of making amber varniſh.” It is a ſimple 
varniſh, of great uſe for many purpoſes, 
and ſuppoſed to be the baſis of the one 
uſed on coaches!” The preparation is "as 
follows : Gently melt the amber in 4 
crucible, then reduce it into a powder, and 
boil the powder in linſeed of, 'or a mix- 
ture of linſeed oil and ſpirits of turpen- 
tine. Drying oil is commonly made uſe 
of by the workmen; - but it ſeems more 


| ” 
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9 See his «Commercium Philofophico-Technicumy 


« { 409, London 1763. * 


eligible 
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eligible to take the oil unprepared, that | 
the boiling requiſite for giving the drying 
quality may be employed at the ſame 
time in making it act upon the amber, 


By the previous melting of the amber, 
its nature is changed, and part of its oily 
and ſaline matter expelled, as happens in 
the common diſtillation of it. When the 
diſtillation is not far protracted, the ſhin- 
ing black “ reſiduum anſwers, as well as 
the amber melted on purpoſe. Hence 
ſome of our chemiſts, inſtead of urging 
the diſtillation to the utmoſt, by which 
the amber would be reduced to a mere 
coal, find it more advantageous to diſcon- 
tinue the . proceſs when the thinner oil 
and . of the ſalt have e, chat the 


1111 


1 — 


* It has been before obſerved Gat amber varniſh 
is only uſedo over 4 eld, and dark colours." ++ 2607.2 I 


104 
ſure 
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ſure ſoluble in oils, ſo as to ſupply the 
common demand of the varniſh-makers. 


IT has generally been thought that 
amber will not at all diſſolve in oils, till 
it has ſuffered a decompoſition by fire. 
Hoffmann relates an experiment in his 
* Obſervationes Phyſico-Chemicæ, which 
diſcovers its ſolubility in its natural ftate. 
Powdered amber, with twice its quantity 


= of oil-olive, was put into a wide-mouthed 
glaſs; and a digeſter, or ſtrong copper 
veſſel, being filled about one-third with 
1 water, the glaſs was placed in it, the cover 
of the digeſter ſcrewed down tight, and-a 
moderate fire continued an hour'or more : 
when cold, the amber was found diffolved 
| into a gelatinous tranſparent maſs. 
Ix Dr. Stocker's ** Specimen inaugurule 
At Succino, pritited at Leyden 17605 tliere 


V 
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are many more important experiments, 
made by himſelf and his friend M. Ziegler 
of Winterthur. They found that by con- 
tinuing a ſimmering heat for twelve hours, 
and confining the vapour as much as ſtone- 
ware veſſels would bear without burſting 
(which may be avoided by a ſmall notch 
in the topple), powdered amber diſſolved 


perfectly in expreſſed oils, in — 
and balſam of . 


W oil, and in 
oil of almonds, was of a fine yellowiſh 
colour; in linſeed oil, gold coloured; in 
oil of poppies, yellowiſh red; in oil- olive, 
of a beautiful red; in oil of nuts, deeper 
coloured; in oil of bays, of a purple red. 
It is obſervable that this laſt oil, which of 

itſelf, in the greateſt heat of the atmo- | 
. {phere, proves of a thick butyraceous con- 
\fſtence, continued fluid when the amber 


37E Was 
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was diſſolved in it. The ſolutions made 
with turpentine, and with balſam of co- 
paiba, were of a deep red colour, and; on 
cooling, hardened into a brittle maſs of 


the ſame colour. All the ſolutions mingled 
perfectly with ſpirit of turpentine. Thoſe 
made with the oils of linſeed, bays, pop- 
pies, and nuts, and with balſam of copaiba 
and turpentine, formed hard, tenacious, 
gloſſy varniſhes, which dried ſufficiently 
quick, and appeared greatly preferable to 
thoſe made in the common manner from 


melted amber. 


AN amber varniſh may be otherwiſe 
made, by melting eight ounces of Chio 
turpentine, and, when fluid, pouring into 
it by degrees a pound of finely powdered 

amber, and ſtirring it; and when it is pro- 
perly mixed, ſetting it on a fire; for half 


an hour, taking it off, and ſtring it well, 
and 
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and adding to it two ounces of white co- 
lophony (white rein). Cover it cloſe, 
and melt the maſs into a perfect fluid ; 
then let it cool, and; when warm only, 
add a pound of linſeed or poppy oil, made 
drying, and hot. Stir and incorporate the 
whole, and finally put in a quart of 
warm turpentine. —When the whole is 
uniformly mixed, ſtrain it off, and bottle 


it for uſe. 


A Mos r excellent copal varniſh is made 
in France, under the name of Vernis Mar- 
tin, in the following manner : —Take 
a ſtrong well-glazed earthen pot, in form 
like a chocolate pot, capable of holding a 
gallon: at the leaſt; put into it four ounces 
of Chio or Cyprus turpentine, and when 
this is diſſolved, add to it eight ounces 
of finely powdered bright. yellow am- 
6 (9) ber; 
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ber *; mingle them well, and ſet them on 
the fire for a quarter of an hour; then 
add a pound of copal broken in pieces, 
but not powdered ; flir the maſs, and add 
four ' ounces more of Chio or Cyprus 
turpentine, and a gill of warm ſpirit of 
turpentine ; ſet it on the fire for half an 
hour; when taking it off, ſtirt he contents, 
and add two ounces of the fineſt white 
colophony. Let the pot be again ſet on 
the fire, and remain till the whole is 
diſſolved, when it will be as fluid as 
water; remove it again, and put in gra- 
dually twenty-four ounces of nut, POPPY, 
or linſeed oil, made drying and hot, and 

ſtir the maſs with a deal ſtick. Give it 
one boil-up, and then cooling it a little, 


IIS Y Un * 


* The mixing of amber with copal is not uſual, 
nd Deen inen "2h * vith 
and is an exception to a general rule. The varmlh, 
however, is efcellent,s 10) * 11100 bis Ho 
y | \ {3 add 
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add a quart of hot turpentine z, replace it 
on the fire, and boil it up once more, 
when an additional pint of hot turpentine 


is to be put in, and the varniſh completed 


by boiling and ſtirring it well for a minute 


or more. Strain it, and keep it in narrow- 
mouthed ſtone- bottles; and if it is too 
thick when uſed, mix a proper quantity 
of the ſpirit of turpentine by the heat of 
a water-bath, which will give it fluidity. 
N. B. The older it grows, the better it 


2 will be. 


Good maſſicb varniſh is prepared by 
putting twelve ounces of genuine maſtich, 
in tears, to one quart of ſpirit of turpen- 
tine, in a glazed earthen pot, and very 
gently and cautiouſly heating them till 
they are thoroughly incorporated. Strain 
off, and bottle it for uſe. N. B. The 
VA O2 maſtich 


| 
| 
| 
: 
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maſtich varniſh of the ſhops is in gene- 
ral too poor and thin. 


_ For pictures and paintings in oil, the 
following varniſh is highly recommended: 
—it is not at preſent common in the 
ſhops: 


Taxkx of the beſt copal varniſh * one 
quart, and ſet it on a moderate fire, in a 
glazed pipkin, till it is hot; at the ſame 
time, put one pint and a half of turpen- 
tine, and half a pint of ſtrong good dry- 
ing-oil into another pipkin; and having 
made them hot, pour the varniſh by little 
and little into the turpentine and drying- 
oil, replacing the pots each time to pre- 
ſerve the beat. Stiv them well, and in- 
corporate them together ; and complete 


*The Birmingham varniſh is the beſt for this 
purpoſe. | 


the 
Dell 
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the proceſs expeditiouſly, leſt the fire 
ſhould change the colour of the varniſh, 
The admixture of oil prevents the varniſh 
from cracking; but as it at the ſame time 
delays the drying, it ſhould be laid on 
in a place free from duſt, and remain un- 
diſturbed for two or three days. It will 
nouriſh and beautify the colours, and will 
never be found to chill, 


GCAQOLIT AS AA A 


A 


MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS, 


WHEN the young ſtudent has put in 
practice the rules laid down in the former 
part of this volume, he may venture to 
ſpeculate in experiment. But here he 
ſhould be extremely cautious how he ad- 
mits his diſcoveries to be introduced, If 
he too haſtily receive as valuable, what 
time ſhall prove to be falſe, he will have 
done more injury, and have ſpread greater 
miſchief, than his genius and talents will 
counterbalance. Colouring, how ever, 1s 
capable of i improvement, and is deſerving 
the ſerious attention of the artiſt : he has 
need only of caution, and ſtrit veracity 


in 1 his ,fecital, 


AMONGST 
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AMONGST a variety of modes of work- 
ing, and peculiar forms of receipts, of 
the great maſters, the followitig have 
been collected; not ſo much with a view 
of exhibiting what is curious, as of ex- 
tending the neceſſary information for fu- 
ture experiment, By being well acquaint- 
ed with what has been already done, a 
great deal of time and expence is ſaved 
that would infallibly produce vexation 


and diſappointment, 


— and 
o 


A METHOD OP SETTING A PALETTE, 


1. The principal light of /e is com- 
poſed of white and Naples yellow, or 
light ochre, or brown ochre, according 
to the complexion of the perſon to be re- 
preſented : of theſe, form the firſt and 


ſecond tints. © 


- 
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yellow. Hi bsziat 1d 24 53 ns 


15 
6+ Tun fame, 3 little darker. 
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FOR THE GELFOTINTQ, - 
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1. Wafrz, black, and nelly temper- 
ed with a little red. e dijer Hud 
2. THE ae He darker... 8 


| 14 
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ANOTHER METHOD OF SETTING. p07 


\TALETYS th 


1. LicuTts, Yellow ochre and white. 
2. Dirro. The ſame, a little darker. 
3. Dirro. Burnt ochre, a ale el. 
low ochre, and ſome white. 
4. Dirro. The ſame, a little darker. 
For a fine complexion, add en 7 
in the tints No. 3 and 4. mud SHOUDY 
mud idm old & AGh . Licnrs, 4 


ba 2 


* 
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F. Lichrs.—Vermilion is rieceflaty 


in the cheeks, but mixed with white. 


6. HALN-HINT.— The ſame as No. 1, 
with black. 8 

7. SECOND x197, —Telloy and black, 
with red in che dead. 

8. TuixD TiNT.—Terra di Sienna 
burnt, with yellow and black. 

9. REFLEOTIONS.—To No. 3 add yel- 
low ochre and brown ochre... 


10. DiTT0.—To No, 4 add lake and 


burat ochre. 


11. BLack.—Lake, burat h and 


terra di Sienna. (3 Wy 22 ; 1. 44d 


+} ® x # T% 4 
- 1 
LF „ 


Ir is a good method to obſerve to lay 


A” 


20 


* 


thoſe colours near each other which har- 


monize: for inſtance, firſt, white, then 


yellow, burnt ochre, vermilion, burut 


terra di Sienna, lake, blue, umbre burnt 


and 
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and unburnt, black. Place alſo the ſeve- 
ral tints-made of theſe colours in hke har- 
mony, beginning with the lighteſt of 
each, and arranging thoſe of ithe next 
degree of ſtrength one beſide the other. 


be eZ ˙ 4 — — 


IN the works of many of the beſt 
maſters, when there i is a dark or middle 
tint, there is light always oppoſed to it. 
As for example: on foregrounds, or at 
ſecond and third diſtances, where ſome 
object, ſuch as water, buildings, &c. are 
kept in ſhade, — figures, plants, &c. with 
an accidental light introduced on them, 
come well off of thoſe ſhaded parts ;—dark 
od ects relieve alſo well on the foreground, 
or elſewhere, when thoſe behind them 
are light. In regard, to trees, their 
brighteſt lights are generally 1 in the middle; 

| and 
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and the lights leſſen by degrees, in pro- 
portion to their diſtance from the princi- 
pal light. It muſt be obſerved, that the 
edges of trees in particular are never to 
be too ſtrong or hard, even in the moſt 
ſhaded parts. 


THE following principle king been ob- 
ſerved in the works of ſome good paint- 
ers. In painting rocks, roads, &c. they 
have laid their ground in a ſhade of 
blue- black, ending here and there at the 
extremities in a reddiſh caſt, of the ſhade 
ſide. Towards the light or halt-tint, they 
have touched upon the ſame colours, mix- 


ing more or leſs of yellow or black with 


them, f in proportion to the degree of 
firength they intend to produce, leaving 
between their half-tints and ſhade 'the 
coolnels of | blue-Black, as alſo between 

the 


— 
= = — -- 


—— — 


——__ 


| 
| 
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the/balf-tints and lights. They paint the 
lghts- of a rich warm caſt, ſuch as yel- 
low and terra di Sienna will produce; ob- 
{erving to accommodate the whole to the 
point of time, or degree of light, they 
introduce throughout the picture, and 
which never fails to produce harmony 


_ when managed with judgment. 


A 89 T 1 „ _ A 
* 0 Ilir ee 4 4 


2UMBRE, burnt or unburnt, i is an en- 


| cellent evlour for aro. as 1 it 5 
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o 
0 RYSTAL Pounded to an impalpable 


powder i is a very good dryer of the c- 


tours, mixed either " hare oil or yarniſh.. 
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2 IN order to dry a picture quickly, 
place the back towards the ſun, which 
will effect the purpoſe without detriment 


to the colours. 


II is of great importance to paint che 
firſt and ſecond paintings of good body 
colours, reſerving the more brilliant touch- 
es for the finiſhing, which is to, be per- 
| formed by glazing. It is reaſonable. to 
ſuppoſe that a proper foundation of ſtrong 
holding colours is neceſſary under the 
more delicate, in order to make them 
laſt and bear out the better; wang s on 

the "contrary, if ſolid colours are uſed 


of the thin and 1 the effect muſt 


be dull and heavy Beſides, if the fineſt 
and brighteſt OY are uſed in the firſt 
and ſecond colouring, what colours can 
| A be 
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be found to/ brighten with in the finiſh» 
ing? 8 1 7 p 6 13108 


AN excellent method of re-touching 
at pleaſure is, to mix equal parts of dry- 
ing- oil and clear nut- oil, and with a ſponge 
or bruſh moiſten the parts to be re- 
painted, | 


s 


SOME artiſts prefer good poppy: oil to 
nut- oil for re- touching or re- painting over 
parts of pictures, conceiving it leſs liable 
to change, and working more freely under 
the pencil. Wes TRY 


er a 18 . 
IF ſky, face, | drapery, &c. are re- 
quired to be retouched in water-colour 
1211 (1 paintings, 
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paintings, the back of the picture is to be 
moiſtened with a wetted ſponge, after 
which. it may be re-touched, ſcumbled, 
&c. as often as needful.— This method 
ſucceeds very well when the picture is 
painted on fine. cloth, or ſilk; but not ſa, 
well on paper. 


— M 1 - 
ET WWD . 
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 TO- prevent the colours from ever I 
changing, and for - preſerving them in | 
their original beauty, force and vigour, 
the cloths ſhould be primed with black 
made of burnt peach-ſtones, mixed with l 
white: that is to ſay, the ſecond going 
over the cloth, or the laſt hand, as it is 
termed, ſhould be done with this black : | 
and white, and the picture will be freſh | 
and without change to the laſt, —This was | 


the general practice and advice of the 8 | 
late Mr. George Robertſon, a landlcape-, | 
| 


painter 


7 | F 
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painter of firſt-rate abilities, whoſe. me- 
mory will be ever reſpected. 


POUSSIN, as well as other great 
maſters, have made uſe of the following 
colours in draperies with very good effect, 

viz. a yellow under-drapery, with a looſe 
upper-drapery of red, on his principal 
figure; near that, one clad in a leaden or 
{late-coloured upper-drapery, under which 
is a faded pink colour ; on the next figure, 
a dark blue; and on thoſe near the fore- 
ground, ſuch as half-naked figures, ſome 
with /ight-blue fins, others with faded 
pink colours; and on the figures behind, 
the ſame ſtuff, more broken and in- 
: diſtinct, in proportion to their diſtance. 
All theſe colours harmonize well together; 
but it is to be obſerved, that they are of a 
low tone, ſuch as old ſtuffs produce, and 
that the földs are ſoft as if copied from a 
WIS fine 
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time ſott of old woolen cloth; not from 


rich and gay filks, full of glare and hard- 


neſs. —A buſf-coloured-wailtcoat, with the 
ſhirt ſleeves appearing, and the legs either 
bare, or covered with a dar- blue or brows 


ſtocking, is a dreſs frequently uſed by the 
beſt maſters in their landſcape figures. — 


A faded yellow wailtcoat without fleeyes, 
or with faded red ſleeves; dark-blue or 
yellatu breeches, with the legs either bare 


\ 


or covered with a {late or /ight-co/oured 
ſtocking ; all theſe colours harmonize, and 
are worthy of imitation, as they have 
been applied by the firſt Italian artiſts, 


among whom may be named Raffaelle “, 
Dominichino, Guido, the Carracci, Pouſſin, 


el 
— 
- 


c. They uſually made choice of the 
| beſt coloured ſtuffs, and knew how to 
3 pleaſure, and are * 


*2 
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models very proper to be attended to.— 
The Flemiſh maſters afford examples of 
great excellence, but the Italians have been 


the moſt ſucceſsful in this practice. 


IN order to repreſent the ſun or moon 
with an amazing force, lay on the ſpot 
or place where it is intended the greateſt 
light or glow ſhall be, ſome varaiſh, or 
body of fine white ; upon this ſtick gold 
or ſilver leaf (whichever is to be painted, 
either ſun or moon) and glaze over with 
yellow-lake, brown-pink, or Naples yel- 
low, i in proportion to the effect of ſun- 
thine or moon light. This well | managed 


in the glazings ; and re-touchiny gh, will | pro- 
duce a wonderful effect. 


AAN 10 
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TO repreſent clouds in the 'day-time, 
there ought to be a little maſticot mixed 
with the white, with ſometimes more 
red, ſometimes more yellow, at diſcre- 
tion. In caſe the iky be ſtormy, in 
certain places it will be clear; in which 
places blue and red muſt be made 
uſe of, in the ſame manner. as in the 
clear ſky, loſing them gradually in the 
pencilling and finiſhing. 


THE beſt ſort of terra di Sienna burnt 
and mixed with white, and a very little 
ultramarine, make an exquiſite fleſh co- 
Tour, and a fine-toned ſky. 


— IE OT Oe - 
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INDIAN red, with true ivory black, 


makes a ſine warm colour. 


FOR painting trees: The trunk may 
be laid in with ochre; in the white and 
clear parts put a little green, and in the 
brown parts put a little black, adding 


green for the ſhade both to one and the 


other. Tints may alſo be made of blue 


and yellow, with here and there ſome 
touches of white, or maſticot, Juſt as it 


often appears in nature, 


+ 7/0 44 - 
« — 4. FR 


FOR herbage, and foliage :=On the 


fore · grounds, when the ground is painted 
in, lay them in with ſea- green; and if 
W. are yellower, uſe maſtioot: in the 
10 uy ſhades 
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ſhades uſe green, with brown for ſuch as 
are withered and dead. 


M. DE PILES obſerves, that Claude 
Lorrain added to the tenderneſs of his 
trees by glazing. 


— __ 


WHITE is not uſed as a glazing co- 
lour, having too much body; neverthe- 
leſs, it may be applied with tolerable ſuc- 
ceſs, if uſed with thin varniſh.—In the 
flower- pieces of Baptiſte and others, a 
glazing of white may be detected, which 
produces a rich effect. 


IN favour of good linſeed-oil, it is 
remarked by M. De Piles, in his Life of 
John Vanburgh, commonly called John 
29 BE of 


r ow Hh 
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of Bruges, that in ſearching for a good 
varniſh he found op linfeed-oil' was the 
beſt medium for colours. To him the 
art of painting is indebted for the perfec- 
tion to which it has arrived by the means 
of this invention: and the works of John 
of Bruges, increaſing in beauty, are pur- 
chaſed by the great, and aſſigned to the 
firſt places in their cabinets. 


, & 
33 


PICTURES that have been covered 
with maſtich varniſh and ſhut up in a 
cloſe room are frequently mildewed: to 


take off this mildew, the following me- 
thod is recommended: Waſh the picture 


with a clean ſponge dipped in an equal 


quantity of vinegar and water, luke warm, 


which will readily remove the, mildew ;. 
afterwards, rub the ſurface gently till. it is 


dry, 
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dry, and moiſten it with purified nut-oil, 
continuing to wipe it clean off till the pic- 


ture is reſtored, 


— — 


THE late Mr. Wilſon, landſcape pain- 
ter, had a method of preparing Aſphal- 
tum, which he uſed with great ſucceſs: 
Put two ounces of balſam of copaiba into 
a pipkin, over a ſlow fire; let it ſimmer, 
and add one ounce of aſphaltum, bruiſed, 
and as much ſpirit of turpentine as will 
make it liquid: take great care that it do 
not take fire. The above compoſition is 
an excellent glazing colour in the ſhadows 
of fleſh, draperies, fore-· grounds, &c. and 
particularly in ſcumbling. It may perhaps 
be adviſable to mix it with a ſmall quan- 
tity of lake, blue, or terra di Sienna, any 
of which colours will fix it, and-preſerve 


it from turning bla. 
P 4 AN- 
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ANOTHER method of preparing aſ- 


phaltum is, — to melt two ounces of Ve- 


nice turpentine over a ſlow fire in a glazed 
pipkin, and to add one ounce of bruiſed 
aſphaltum: : when the two are well incor- 
porated, thin it properly with fpirit of 
turpentine ; but in doing this, take it off 
the fire, 


— —Ü— ] —— 


POWDERED Egyptian mummy is 
uſed by ſome. artiſts as a good glazing 


colour, but it is long i in drying. As good 


a colour, and a better dryer, may be made 
by burning Pruſſi an· blue in a covered | 
crucible ; it requires no arying-oil. 


IN order to obtain a very lively and 
beautiful — paint the object, whether 


0 tree, 
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tree, drapery, &c. quite blue, and glaze 
it over with brown pink, which will _ 
duce the fineſt effe,” 


* 


A BRILLIANT green may be pro- 
duced by painting the ground white, and 
glazing over it with verdigriſe mixed up , 
with varniſh, 


THE ſmoke which iſſues from the 
burning of damp firaw gives a fine tint 


to drawin g-paper, and likewiſe gives an 
old look to a freſh picture. 


e er 
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WHITE picMENTS. 


TAKEN FROM A MEMOIR OF M. DE 
MORVEAU, READ IN THE ACADEMY 
OF DIJON, 


WHITE 1 is the moſt important of all 


colours in painting. It affords to the 
painter the materials of light, which he 
diſtributes in ſuch a manner as to bring 
his objects together, to give them relief, 
and that magic which is the glory of his 
art, For theſe reaſons, my attention will 


be confined to this colour. "oP 


1 


Tus firſt white which was diſcovered, 
| and 
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and indeed the principal one yet known, 
is extracted from lead. The danger of 
the proceſs, and the dreadful diſtemper 
with which thoſe employed in it are 
often ſeized,” have not yet led to the 
diſcovery of another white, Leſs anxi- 
ous about the danger of the artiſt than 
the perfection of the art, they have va- 
ried the preparation, to render the colour 
leſs liable to change. Hence the diffe- 
rent kinds of white, viz. white of Crems 
in Auſtria, white lead in ſhells, and white 
ceruſſe. But every perſon converſant in 
colours knows that the foundation of all 
theſe is the calx of lead, more or leſs 
pure, or more or leſs loaded with gas. 
That they all participate of this metallic 
ſubſtance will indeed be evident from 
the following experiment, which demon- 


ſtrates and determines the alterability of 


colours by phlogiſtic vapours. 
I poURED 
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I xovRED into a large glaſs botile a 
quantity of liver of ſulphur, on a baſis 
of alkali, fixed or volatile, it makes no 
difference. I added ſome drops of diſtilled 
vinegar, and I covered the mouth of the 
bottle with a piece of paſteboard cut to its 
ſize, on which I diſpoſed different ſamples 
of crems, of white lead, and of ceruſſe, in 
oil and in water: I placed another ring of 
paſteboard over the firſt, and tied above all 
a piece of bladder round the neck of the 
bottle with a ſtrong packthread. It is 
evident, that in this operation I took ad- 
vantage of the means which chemiſtry 
offers to produce a great quantity of phlo- 
giſtic vapour, to accompliſh inſtantane- 
ouſly the effect of many years; and, in 
a few words, to apply to the colours the 
very ſame vapqurs to Which a picture is 
neceſſarily expoſed, only more accumu- 
lated and concentrated. I fay the ſame: ya- 
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pour; for it is fully eſtabliſhed; that the 
ſmoke of candles, animal exhalations of 
alt kinds; alkaleſcent odours, the electrie 
effluvia, and even light, furniſh" continu- 
ally a quantity more or leſs of matter, not 
only analogous, but identically the ſame, 
with the vapour of vitriolic acid mixed 
with ſulphur. ov 16 vs 


- Ip it happen that the ſamples of colour 
are ſenſibly altered by the phlogiſtic va- 
pour, then we may conclude with cer- 
tainty, that the materials of which the 
colour is compoſed bear a great affinity 
to that vapour; and, ſince it is not poſ- 
ſible to preſerve them entirely from it in 
any ſituation, that they will be more or 
leſs affected with it, according to the time 
and a variety of eireumſtances. 

Ar rex ſome minutes continuance in this 


vapour, 
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- vapour, IJ examined the famples of co- 
lours ſubmitted to its influence, and found 
them wholly altered. The ceruſſe and 
the white lead both in water and oil 
were changed into black, and the white 
of crems into a brownith black ; and 
hence thoſe colours are bad, and ought to 
be abandoned. They may indeed be de- 

fended in ſome meaſure by varniſh, but 
this only retards for a time the conta of 
the phlogiſtic vapour; for as the varniſh 
loſes its humidity, it opens an infinite 


number of pafſages to this ſubtile fluid. 


AFTER having aſcertained the inſtabi- 
lity of the whites in common uſe, I made 
ſeveral attempts to diſcover ſuch as would 
prove more laſting ; and though many of 
theſe attempts were without effect, 1 hall 

give a ſuccinct account of the whole, 
Which may ſave a great deal of trouble to 


| 3 thoſe 
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thoſe who wiſh to travel over the ſame 
held. | 


-., THERE are three conditions eſſential to 


a good colour in painting. 


FiksT, That it dilute eaſily, and take 
a body both with oils and with mucilages, 
or at leaſt with the one or the other of 


theſe ſubſtances; a circumſtance which 


depends on a certain degree of affinity. 
Where this affinity is too ſtrong, a diſſo- 


lution enſues ; the colour is extinguiſhed 


in the new compoſition, and the maſs be- 


comes more or leſs. tranſparent ; or elſe 


the ſudden re- action abſorbs the fluid, 


and leaves only a dry ſubſtance, which 
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can neyer again be ſoftened. But if the 
affinity be too weak, the particles of colour 
are ſcarcely ſuſpended in the fluid, and 
they 
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they appear on the canvaſs like ſand, 
which nothing can fix or unite. _ 


Tux $ECoNnD condition is, That the 
materials of which colours are compoſed 
do not bear too near an affinity with the 
phlogiſtic vapour. The experiments to 
which I ſubmitted whites from lead are 
the infallible means of aſcertaining the 
quality of colours in this reſpect, without 
waiting for the flow impreſſion of 
time. f 


A THIRD condition equally effential 
is, That the colouring body be not vola- 
tile; that it be not connected with a ſub- 
ſtance of a weak texture, ſuſceptible of 
a ſpontaneous degeneracy. This conſi- 
deration excludes the greater part of ſub- 
ſtances which have received their tint from 

S---; vegetable 


| 
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vegetable organization; at leaſt, it makes | 
it impoſſible to incorporate their finer 


parts with a combination more ſolid. 1 


Arx theſe reflections, my reſearches | 
were directed, firſt, to the five pure earths; \ 
next, to the metallic earths, either pure or | 
precipitated by Pruffian alkali *: M. Wen- | 
zel has diſcovered a ſixth earth, which I 
call EBURNE, and which, after other ex- 
periments, 1 thought of applying to the 
purpoſes of painting; but I ſoon perceiv- 
ed that it would have the ſame fault with 
other kinds of earth, and, beſides that, it Mk 
could not be obtained but ata very con- | 
| fderable — 195 

| 


ad | 


Tun 2100 pure earths poſſeſs fixity in 


8 2 and at the ſame time . JI 
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are little afteQed by the phlogiſtic vapour; 
but they refuſe to unite with oils or mu- 
cilages, and the white is totally extin- 


guiſhed when they are ground with thoſe 


liquids. I made ſeveral attempts on earth 
of alum, not only becauſe M. Beaumé 
recommended the uſe of it in painting, 
and becauſe it enters into the compoſition . 
of Pruſſian- blue; but alſo becauſe it is a 
chief ingredient in ochres, and other 
carths of that nature, which indicates that 
it would unite in a certain degree with 
diluting liquors. Notwithſtanding, in 
whatever manner I treated it, it would 
not yield a white, But one will be leſs 
ſurpriſed at this want of ſucceſs, when. it 
is conſidered, that in the ochres and 
Pruſſian- blue the earth from alum. is only 
the vehicle of the colouring body, whereas 
here it is the colour itſelf. 


To * convinced of the truth of this 
obſer- 
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obſervation, it is only neceſſary to mix 
equal parts of this earth, or even of clay 
not coloured, with ceruſſe or any other 
white; the mixture will be ſuſceptible of 
being ground in oil or in gum, without 
being extinguiſhed ; it will eaſily unite 
with any coloured ſubſtance, and be pro- 
ductive of no bad conſequences to the 


pure earths. 


NATURE and art preſent to us a conſi- 
derable number of earthy compoſitions 
ſufficiently white for the purpoſes of 
painting; ſuch as the IAS PER white, the 
FELDSPAT White, the scHIRL white, &c. 
But all theſe ſubſtances, in all the trials 
I made, had the fault which I have al- 
ready mentioned; and originating from 
the ſame cauſe: they wanted a fixed co- 


| louring body, which would not change 


Q when 
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when pulverized, nor be extinguiſhed 
when diluted. 


THe ultramarine blue, which is ex- 
tracted from the blue jaſper, and known 
by the name of lapis lazuli, ſeems at firſt 
view to warrant the poſſibility of appro- 
priating to painting all the opaque half- 
vitrified compoſitions of the nature of 


Jaſper. 


PREPOSSESSED with this idea, I con- 
ceived the hope of producing a true white 
lapis; but J ſoon perceived that the ex- 
periment confirmed the principle which 
I had laid down from my obſervations on 
pure earths ; ſince it is not the ſubſtance 
peculiar to the jaſper which conſtitutes 
the ultramarine blue, but the metallic 
ſubſtance which accidentally colours this 


particular kind of jaſper. 
1 
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In the ſame manner, art, in this imita- 
tion of nature, ſhould have for its object 
to give a permanent baſe to a colour al- 
ready formed, to fix it without altering, 
and to augment perhaps its ſplendour and 
its intenſity, without attempting to pro- 
duce a colour. 


IN excepting from carthy and metallic 
ſalts all thoſe of which the acid is not. 
| completely ſaturated, which would eaſily 
attract the moiſture of the air, or which 
would be eaſily diſſolved, you have but 
a very ſmall number to make experi- 
ments on. 


Tk natural and artificial sELENITE 
gives) with oil a paſte without colour, and 


taſting ſomewhat like honey ; its white is 


better preſerved with a gum, but even in 


this caſe it reſembles a ſemi-tranſparent 


Pap: 
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THe natural or regenerated $PAT PE- 
Rax T* is the moſt likely ſalt to pro- 
duce white. As it is of all others the 
moſt difficult to diſſolve, it appears after 
pulverization to be a very fine white, but 
is ſcarcely touched with oil when it be- 
comes grey and ſemi-tranſparent : the 
mucilage alters it alſo, although leſs diſ- 
cernibly ; and it does not even reſume 

its white colour after it becomes dry on 
the canvaſs, So 


Tu ſame is the caſe with the cAL- 
CAREOUS BORAX, formed by the ſolu- 
tion of borax in lime water: its white is 
completely extinguiſhed with oil, leſs ſo 
with gum ; but it hardens ſo inſtantane- 
ouſly with the latter, that it cannot be 
diluted again. 


Perhaps, and cry/tal, or re/rafing ſpare 


Ca Lu 
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CaLeAROUS TARTAR, obtained by 
caſting quicklime into a boiling ſolution 
of cream of tartar, is affected with oil in 
the ſame manner as ſelenite; but with 
mucilaginous water it gives a pretty good 
white, only poſſeſſed of ſome reflection, 
and appearing like plaſter, It applied very 
well to the canvaſs, and reſiſted the phlo- 
giſtic vapour. 


ACCORDING to M. Weben, in his work 
intitled FABRIKEN UND KUNSTE, pub- 
liſhed in 1781, the white called in Ger- 
many KREMBSER, WIESS, is nothing but 


the vitriol of lead, prepared by diſſolving 


lead in nitrous acid, and precipitating it in 
vitriohe acid; and forming it afterwards 
into ſolid tablets by means of gum water. 
It is certain that this reſembles in no 


manner the white called in France the 


white of crems; at leaſt I never found 
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that ĩt could be diſſolved in vinegar: but 
I tried the white prepared in M. We- 
ben's manner, and the reſult was the ſame 
as above; that is, it turned it black. 


Tux vitriols of lad and biſmuth alter 
more ſpeedily than the calces of thoſe me- 
tals. And thus, with the exception of 
calcaręous tartar, which may be of ſome 
uſe in water-colours, the beſt earthy ſalts 
on which I have made experiments, may 
all, or the moſt of them, give a baſe to 
ſome colours, but cannot conſtitute . by 
themſelves a colour uſeful in painting. 


Ox the fifteen known metallic ſub- 
ſtances, there are nine which yield white 
calces, viz. ſilver, mercury, lead, tin, an- 
timony, biſmuth, zinc, arſenic, manga- 
neſe. 1 
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Or theſe nine ſubſtances we may paſs 
over ſilver and mercury, becauſe, though 
they yield a very fine white, precipitated 
by means of pure dry vegetable alkali, 
yet it is ſoon altered when expoſed to the 
air; that from ſilver into black, and that 


from mercury into yellow. 


Ir is well known that lead gives a very 
good white, and one which unites eaſily 
with oil or ſize; but that it is extremely 
liable to change, has been my principal 
object to prove; and the experiments I 
have made, place it beyond contradiction. 


'T SHALL only add, that if there be a 
preparation able to correct this fault, it 
ſhould be the precipitation of the earth of 
this metal, from an acetous ſolution, by 
the Pruſſian alkali; but the white which 
reſults from this preparation becomes ſen- 
ſibly 
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fibly browniſh, when it is expoſed a few 
minutes only to the phlogiſtic vapour. 


IT would be therefore unreaſonable to 
perſevere in the uſe of this ſubſtance, or 
to with to render it fixed; ſince the 
changes which it undergoes do not alter 
its nature, and the indeſtructible order of 
its affinities. | 


Tu calx of tin is eaſily applied to any 
purpoſe, and experiences no change from 
the concentrated phlogiſtic vapour. Theſe 
confiderations induced me to endeavour 
to obtain this calx perfectly white; and 
here follows the reſult of my experi- 
ments: — The Malacca tin calcined gives 
a pretty white calx ; but, whatever atten- 
tion I paid to take off the red ſurface 
which the violence of the fire occaſioned, 
it takes always a ſhade of grey when it 

18 
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is diluted; Tin calcined by nitre in fu- 
lion, gives a tarniſhed and groſs calx, 
which continued waſhings could not de- 
prive of a yellowiſh tint. 


| HavinG precipitated, by means of dry 
vegetable alkali, a ſolution of Engliſh tin 
in muriatic acid, after the manner of M. 
Bayen for extraQting the arſenic, I had 
a calx of the pureſt whiteneſs, ſo light as 
to. be buoyant on the liquor in the filter, 
and to paſs through it in ſome quanti- 
ties; but it poſſeſſes at the ſame time a 
kind of adherence with the ſalts, which 
makes the particles remaining on the fil- 
ter to be incapable of being pulverized, 
gummy, ſemi-tranſparent, and of a yel- 
lowiſh hue, It is neceſſary to dilute it 
in boiling water, and afterwards to cal- 
eine the ſediment ſlightly, when it has 
had ,ſufficient time to ſettle. 


I HAVE 
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I mave employed the beſt Malacca tin 
and rectiſied nitrous acid, and have tried 
the calcination after the manner of Meyer. 
It formed a very white ſparkling / cabs, 
which remained in the filter in the con- 
ſiſtency of jelly. Meanwhile; I obſerved 
that it was always a little yellow, by a 
mixture of a portion of earth which took, 
during the operation, the colour of tur- 
peth minerlall. . 

| A, VERY fine white calx is made from 
antimony calcined with nitre in fuſion; 
but the earth of this ſemi- metal muſt be 
placed in the number of thoſe which 
combine too eaſily with the phlogiſtic 
vapour. Diaphoretic | antimony, ground 
in oil, took in ten minutes a colour like” 
ſulphur, in my phlogiſtic apparatus. f 


1 
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white calx, called magy/iery, or white 
paint uſed by the ladies, is well known. 
It is eaſily prepared, ſinee it is only ne- 
ceſſary to diſſolve the biſmuth in nitrous 
acid, and precipitate it by means of wa- 
ter. It dilutes perfectly in oil and muci- 
lage.—But this colour ought to be re- 
jected as the moſt alterable by the phlo- 
giſtic vapour. It became completely black 
in ten minutes in my apparatus; and this' 
fact is proved from what happens to 
perſons who uſe this colour, when they 
are expoſed to the vapours of ſulphur; 
garlic, or any putrid ſubſtance *. oy 


N 4 


Zinc furniſhes, by all the proceſſes of 


calcinatiou and precipitation, a pretty 
white-calx, when it is pure and ſeparated” 


* The ſame will happen to perſons drinking ſalt 
water, and bathing i in the ſea; as is well known at 


4 
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from iron; otherwiſe, the preparation of 
vitriol of zinc will become yellow when 
expoſed to the air. I have precipitated 
it from this ſolution, by means of lime- 
water, and by cauſtic and efferveſcent 
alkali; I have calcined this ſemi-metal 
alone, and with nitre : and in all theſe 
operations I have obtained an earthy ſub- 
ſtance of different degrees of whiteneſs, 
which, after it was dried and prepared, 
mixed. readily with oil and mucilage, 
without loſing its colour; and which ex- 
perienced no ſenſible change when ex< 
poſed to the phlogiſtie vapour. „i 


Tursz valuable properties, the chief 
object of my reſearches, engaged me to 
multiply my experiments, to determine 
at once the moſt ceconomical proceſs, 
and the moſt advantageous and infallible 


preparation.,---Theſe attempts have con- 
vinced 
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vinced me, that the calcination of this 
ſemi-metal alone in a crucible, placed ho- 
rizontally on the corners of a reverberat- 
ing furnace, gives the pureſt, the whiteſt, 
and the leaſt reducible calx; and that to 
make an excellent colour, it is ſufficient 
to ſeparate. with water the parts unburned, 
and grind it with a little of the earth of 
alum or chalk, to give it a body. Zinc 
precipitated by Pruſhan alkali, even in 
diſtilled vinegar, retains always a ſhade 
of yellow, does not unite ſo well in oil, 
and takes a ſemi-tranſparent conſiſtence, 
like cheeſe. 


$ 


 WuiTE ARSENIC extinguiſhes much 
leſs in diluting than one would believe 
from its faline nature: it preſerves its colour 


belt in gum- water; and it is remarkable, 


that, inſtead of turning black in the phlo- 
en killif 
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giſtic vapour, it takes a very diſtinct ſhade. 
of yellow. This property is ſufficiently 
ſingular and conſtant to furniſh- a new 


method of analyſing arſenic, ſo as to 
know it. And this alteration of colour 


makes it of no uſe in painting, although 
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its deleterious qualities might alone pre- 
vent the practice; 


Tux ſemi- metal known by the name. 
of manganeſe gives alſo a white calx. I 
had at firſt great hopes from this colour, 
as, contrary to all thoſe extracted from 
the other metals, it became white by 
the phlogiſtic vapour. There remained, 
therefore, but one difficulty to overcome, 
viz. to ſeparate from the manganeſe the 
portion of iron which it uſually contains, 
and which infallibly makes the earth a 
little yellow, To accompliſh this in the 
cheapeſt manner, I ſubmitted the black 

ore 
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ore of manganeſe to a long calcination, 
to render its iron inſoluble. I after- 
wards applied vinegar to it, after the ex- 
ample of M. de la Peyrouſe; and in 
precipitating the ſolution by alkali, I 
eaſily obtained a pure white precipitate, 
But I ſoon perceived that the facility 
with which a colouring body loſes its 
phlogiſton is no leſs an inconvenience 
than that of attracting it, and productive 
of the ſame alterations, 


Tun white of manganeſe became very 
* ſoon yellow when expoſed to the air; 
and this is not to be aſcribed to the iron 
contained in it, ſince neither the galls 
nor Pruſſian alkali had diſcovered any 
of it in the ſolution. This ſubſtance, 
therefore, can be of no uſe in producing 


a white colour for painting. 
R I PLACED 
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I PLACED (when the experiments awere 
made) in my apparatus, pieces of cloth, 
on which were laid the white of calcare- 
ous tartar, different preparations of white 
from tin and zinc, in oil and water; 
and I allowed them to continue expoſed 
to the phlogiſtic vapour during the ſit- 
ting of the Academy *. If they were 
not altered, their ſuperiority over the 
whites in uſe would be ſufficiently eſta- 
bliſhed. The ſitting continued for near 
an hour; and the bottle having been 
opened, all the colours continued to have 
the ſame ſhade which they had before. 


J can, therefore, recommend to painters 


thoſe three whites, and , particularly that 
of zinc, the preparation of which is ex- 
poſed to leſs variation, the ſhade more 
lively and uniform, and, moreoyer, it is 


At Dijon. 
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fit for all purpoſes, and perhaps procured 
at leſs expence, 


I wiLL aſſert farther, that it may be 
procured in ſufficient quantities to ſupply 
the place of ceruſſe in every branch of 
the art, even in interior houſe-paint- 
ing . I would recommend it leſs with a 
view of adding new ſplendor to this kind 
of ornament, than for the ſafety of thoſe 
who are employed in it, and perhaps for 
the ſafety of thoſe who inhabit houſes 
ornamented in this manner, 


Bur, without being too ſanguine, al- 
though the proceſs in the preparation be 
ſimplified in proportion to the demand, 
as is uſually the caſe, yet there, is reaſon 


* Would it not anſwer the purpoſes of an inge- 
nious Colourman, to prepare and vend this pig- 
ment ? 
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to apprehend, that the low price of ce- 
ruſſe will always give it the preference 


in houſe painting. With regard to thoſe 
who apply colours to nobler purpoſes, 
they will not heſitate to employ the white 
of zinc. I am aſſured that four livres is 
paid for a pound of white of crems; 
and I believe the white in queſtion, pre- 
pared in the manner which I have point- 


ed out, might be ſold for ſix. 


M. CovrToRs, connected with the 


laboratory of the Academy, has already 
declared that it is uſed in houſe-painting, 


leſs in regard to its unalterability than its 
ſolubility; and this may be the more 
readily believed, as the flowers of zinc 


enter into many compoſitions of the apo- 


thecary. M. Courtors has alſo arrived. at 
the art of giving more body to this white, 


which the painters ſeemed to deſire, and 
| 4 of. 
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'of making it bear” a compariſon with 
white lead either in water or oil. The 
only fault found with it is its drying too 
ſlowly when uſed in oil; but ſome ex- 
periments which I have made, incline me 
to believe that this fault may be eafily 
remedied, or greatly corrected, by giving 
it more body. At any rate, it may be 
rendered ficcative at pleaſure, by adding 


a little vitriol of zinc (white copperas) 
ſlightly calcined, | 


PAINTERS already know the proper- 
ties of this ſalt ; but perhaps they do not 
know that it mixes with the white of 
zinc better than with any other colour, 
for the reaſon that they have chemically 
the ſame baſe. It is prepared by depriv- 
ing the white copperas of that ſmall por- 
tion of iron which would render it yel- 
low; which is eafily done, by digeſt- 


ing 
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ing a ſolution of it on the filings of 


A MIXTURE of this falt thus prepared 
may be made on the palette, which will 
cauſe no alteration in the colour, but be 


productive of great effect in a very ſmall 
quantity. 


FINLIS, 
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